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Mozart and Boccherini 


A supplementary note to Alfred Einstein's 
Mozart: His Character—His Work 


BY 


HANS KELLER 


I 


ALFRED EINSTEIN is one of those scholars who not only always know what they 
are talking about, but also often know what they are not talking about: their 
omissions do not spring from ignorance, but from selection. Yet not even 
Einstein can know everything; in his outstanding book on Mozart* there is no 
mention of the intimate: relation between the last movement from one string 
quintet in C of Boccherini and movements from at least three of Mozart’s 
major works. It could of course be argued that this is exactly a case of 
purposive omission, that Einstein knew, but did not bother to tell. Indeed the 
Boccherini finale (unlike the rest of the quintet) is relatively well known, and 
while Einstein says ‘‘I cannot boast that I know all of Boccherini’s 113 quin- 
tets”,1 it seems improbable that he does not know a movement that is com- 
paratively often played (though not in public). But if he knows the movement, 
and if he has noticed its relation to the Mozart movements,” one cannot easily 
see why he chose not to discuss it. In fact, in view of the following array of 
circumstances, his omission becomes a mystery:— 


(a) He examines, in considerable detail, Mozart’s imitations of other 
composers, his ‘‘springboards’”’ and “‘plagiarisms’’ ;3 

(b) he reminds us that Mozart owes much to Boccherini;4 

(c) he discusses more than once Boccherini’s influence on Mozart,5 

(d) heeding particularly Boccherini’s string quintets;® 


(e) he writes, at some length, about each of the Mozart works which, as 
I shall try to show, are connected with the above-mentioned finale 
from the Boccherini Quintet, these works being the piano Concerto in 
E flat, K.449, the piano Sonata in C minor, K.457, the piano Sonata in 
D, K.576, and probably also the piano and violin Sonata in D, K.306;7 


(f) lastly, and above all, the present instances of Mozart’s using another 
composer’s material seem to be more important than some of the 


* See p. 300 for review by E. H. W. Meyerstein. [Ep.] 


1 Op. cit., 189. 

. ‘A relation that has not been noticed, to my knowledge, by any Mozartian, whether writer or 
practising musician. 

3 Chapters vii, 108ff., and viii, 135/f. 

*85, 279. Incidentally, there is an index omission under ‘“‘Boccherini’”’, where p. 279 is not 
given, and another one under “‘K.306’’, where p. 255 is not given. 

* 336, 927. 6 188, 189, 190. 7 301, 247, 250, 255 respectively. 
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examples Einstein quotes or mentions, among other things because 
Mozart wrote the above-mentioned E flat Concerto, and the two piano 
sonatas in C minor and D, in the last decade of his life when, according 
to Einstein, “he relied in general upon his own ideas as springboards”’* 


II 


From one’s experiences in the swimming pool it would seem that, the higher 
the springboard, the deeper the dive. But Mozart jumps from a springboard 
(built by another composer) that does not reach imposing heights, and yet he 
reaches the bottom. Moreover, he can keep his eyes wide open in the » +r, 
never losing sight of the springboard. Nowhere is this more apparent ...an 
in the last movement of his last piano Sonata (in D, K.576, 1789): 


sete, ote = : 


Of the four Mozart movements I am quoting in the present article, the above 
is most strongly related to the Boccherini: 
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The triplets and semiquavers after the promising sequence in Ex. 2 are, if 
I may say so, rather weak, 7.e. simply a convenient way back—over-conventional 
in itself and at the same time forcible in its context—to the full close. I doubt 


relation’’ 


Ex.4. 
=. = 4. 
20Vve ’ 
‘ 


whether Mozart would have allowed Attwood to do such a thing. We may 
perhaps assume that Boccherini’s theme stuck, consciously or preconsciously,® 
in Mozart’s mind, not only because of the possibilities inherent in the sequence, 
but also because what follows this sequence is impossible. 
be a link between Boccherini’s triplets (Ex. 2) and Mozart’s (Ex. 1). 
piano-forte dualism in either instance could be taken to reinforce this assump- 
tion, though Einstein, when discussing the relation between the Sonata for 
two pianos K.448 and a piano concerto by Christian Bach, says that ‘‘the very 
fact that (Mozart) avoided the dualism in Bach’s announcement of the 
theme’’, (in this case the reverse dualism, 7.e. forte-piano) “‘is evidence of their 
In the present case, Mozart did not avoid the dualism, but he 
modified it considerably—if he thought of it at all. Anyhow, the relation 
between his and Boccherini’s movement is more intimate than is clear from 
the above quotations; unfortunately I cannot quote the entire movements. 


If so, there might 
The 


analysis, 2nd ed., p. 215. 
10 Einstein, p. 136. 


® “‘Preconscious: Mental process of which one is not aware at a given moment, but which it is 
possible, more or less readily, to recall to consciousness.” 


Ernest Jones, Papers on Psycho- 
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In the first movement of the C minor piano Sonata (K.457, 1784) we find 
the Boccherini sequence in E flat major (exposition) and in C minor (recapitula- 
tion): the two keys in which it appears in Boccherini’s finale. The arguable 
triplets also recur here, preceded by a sequence which is both based on Ex. 4 
and directly related to the Boccherini. Further, the inserted soquence | (a-b) 
in Ex. 4 harks back to Boccherini’s movement too. 

We meet another E flat example in the last movement of the E flat piano 
Concerto, K.449 (the work with which Mozart started his Verzeichnis aller 
meiner Werke in 1784), a concerto “‘of a quite peculiar kind’, as he himself 
described it 4 


Note the fourth crotchet in the second and fourth bar respectively. Unlike 
Boccherini in his fourth quaver (Ex. 2, second and fourth bar respectively), 
Mozart invests his fourth beat with up-beat significance. 

As regards the finale of the piano and violin Sonata, K.306 (once again in 
D major), the reader may doubt whether we are justified in including it in our 


Ex.6. 
All 


which is of course based upon Ex. 5, his doubts will diminish. For if Ex. 6 is 
near-identical with Ex. 7, and Ex. 7 is based upon Ex. 5, and Ex. 5 is based 
upon Ex, 2, then Ex. 6 is probably based upon Ex. 2. Moreover, K.306 (Ex. 6) 
is related to Boccherini in another way. As Einstein points out, the finale of 
this piano and violin Sonata in D, K.306, “‘is related to the violin concertos of 
17752 and the model for one of these, 7.e. for K.218 in D (!), was a violin 
concerto in D (!) by Boccherini.¥ 


Ii! 


In a recent essay, Prof. P. H. Lang reminded us that 


“modern historiography, supported by anthropology and psychology—not to mention 
. plain common sense—no longer believes that body and soul, the life of an artist and his 
creations, are two totally different entities that can be conveniently separated’’.4 


11 T have never seen this concerto and am therefore relying, for Examples 5 and 7, on acoustic 
memory. 

132 18 136, 280, 327. 

4 The Musical Quarterly, New York, XXXIT/iii, July, 1946. 
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With this in mind we might reflect upon the genesis of K.576’s last movement 
(Ex. 1), the movement, that is to say, in which Mozart makes the most intensive 
and extensive use of Boccherini’s material, and the only movement in which he 
uses. the Boccherini sequence as actual “‘springboard”’, as incipit and as the 
basis of the principal subject. 

Before formulating a hypothesis, we must assemble the circumstantial 
evidence: 


(a) Einstein thinks that an inducement for Mozart’s returning to the 
category of the quintet in his last Vienna years was 


“the death of Frederick the Great and the accession to the throne in Berlin of a violon- 
cello-playing dilettante. On 21st January, 1786, Boccherini had received the title of 
Prussian Court Composer, and Mozart habitually took careful note of lucrative appoint- 
ments of that sort. We have evidence that in the following year Boccherini visited 
Berlin and Breslau, and perhaps also Vienna. . . . This external inducement is perhaps 
the most plausible explanation”. 


(b) In the spring of 1789, 


“Mozart had been in North Germany, and had apparently expected to discover greater 
generosity in the Royal Family of Prussia than in Vienna. He had in mind six quartets 
for the King and six clavier sonatas for the King’s eldest daughter. . . .’”1* 


(c) The first of these quartets (in D!) was written in June,!’ and the first 
(and last) sonata for Princess Friederike, 7.e. our present D major Sonata, was 
written immediately afterwards, in July.17 The two works have not only a 
common external purpose (the Prussian Court), a common time of birth, and 
a common key, but also, for instance: 


D Major Quartet, K.575 


18 180f. 16 250. 
17 Mozart, Verzeichnis aller meiner Werke (Facsimile, ed. O. E. Deutsch, Vienna, 1938), p. 22. 
Mozart does not give the day of the month. 
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D Major Sonata, K.576 
last movement 


(d) The Larghetto in the D major (!) Quintet, K.593, ‘‘juxtaposes the 
cello (Mozart has not completely forgotten the King of Prussia) and the . . 
higher instruments. . 


Opposite is part of the pedigree of K.576’s last movement: 


So as not to be too confusing, I have not included the Quintet K.515 (1787) 
in this graph, but it should be noted that this work, with its prominent cello 
part in the first movement (Friedr. Wilhelm II, Boccherini!),!® is in C major, 
i.e, the key of our present Boccherini quintet. 

I hope the genealogical table shows clearly how the use of the Boccherini 
material in Mozart’s last D major Sonata is—as the psychoanalyst says— 
“over-determined”’. I suggest that Mozart had to some extent identified 
himself with Boccherini via (e.g.) K.218, K.306, K.449 and K.457; later he 
established a more extra-musical (and more hostile”) identification with his 
lucky colleague when the latter had what Mozart wanted to have: a lucrative 
job. It is as if Mozart said in the last movement of K.576: “‘I’ll show them 
that I can be better than Boccherini’’, “‘them’”’ being Friedr. Wilhelm II, 
Boccherini, Mozart’s own standards of perfection, and for the rest no one in 
particular. His previous love for the Boccherini sequence, and on the other 
hand his probable disgust at What Boccherini did with it, furnished him with 
strictly musical reasons for ‘“‘showing them’’ how it ought to be done. Every- 
one who knows something about Mozart’s character will agree that his I’ll- 
show-them attitude, while amiable, was marked. Though surely less marked 
than justified. 


IV 


As for the question of “‘plagiarism’’, this does not, for a musician, arise. 
“Mozart’s ‘plagiarizing’ shows even more clearly than do most such examples 


18 Einstein, 192. Italics mine. 
19 cf, Einstein, 190. 
20 Psychoanalytic research has shown that identifications are always ‘‘ambivalent’’ to a certain 
degree, i.e. composed of both love and hate. The hate part of the attitude is usually and largely 
unconscious. 
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the unreality of the concept of plagiarism.’ In short, Mozart was immeasur- 
ably more original in “‘stealing’’ Boccherini’s theme than Boccherini was by 
inventing it. Already in the piano and violin Sonata, K.306 (cf. Ex. 6), 
Mozart introduces a highly original, yet astoundingly simple surprise modula- 
tion into his version of the sequences: 


va 


a modulation whose beauty, stringent logic, and “‘pull’’, are irresistible (“Not 
bad” Mozart would have said, I suppose). And Mozart’s treatment of Boccher- 
ini’s material in the three piano works of his last period belongs to the very 
greatest that music literature can offer, while the Boccherini Quintet belongs to 
the historian’s shelf and the cellist’s pastime. But we need not waste too 
many words about the originality of Mozart’s eclecticism; ‘‘it is bad enough 
that one needs words at all’. 


21 Einstein, 137. 
22 Mozart, letter to his father, Mannheim, February, 1778. Emily Anderson, Letters of Mozart 
and his Family, 1938, Vol. II, p. 721. 
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The True Schubert 


BY 
E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


Let there be no mistake: Professor Deutsch’s “‘uncritical’’ documentary 


biography! of Schubert is the most important work that has been done on | 


him since Grove’s famous article in the Dictionary of Music. That, with need 
less for correction than supplementing, made Schubert and his circle visible to 
the music-lover, analysing his large musical output so as to shed light on the 
direct and lyrical character of the man himself. I do not believe that, today, 
any other presentation of the case would bring out its salient features as 
satisfactorily as do these 1,040 pages with their two indices and epilegomena 
dealing with iconography, lodgings, income, first performances, personalia, and 
a bibliography in which I regret only not to find Edmondstoune Duncan’s 
useful monograph of 1921. To see the letters, the diaries, and not least the 
contemporary reviews, set out in chronological order, with no more critical 
inference than the glossing of allusions, answers every question that a curious 
person is likely to ask except the unanswerable “Will you explain genius?” 
As a matter of fact, Professor Deutsch, ably seconded by his translator, Mr. 
Blom, has done more: he has prefixed to his annotated documents a succinct 
account of Austria and Vienna in Schubert’s time, no contemptible feat of 
industry and style. Nothing as genial or profound as this book and Einstein’s 
Mozaré has been done on the Viennese Period in recent memory. When I 
have said that some of the facsimiles should be bigger and clearer, that the 
book would be more manageable in two volumes, that Zmeskell (p. 103) 
should be Zmeskall, that on p. 185 we are told that Kenner introduced 
Schubert to Schwind, while on p. 209 we read “‘through Josef von Spaun’’, and 
that on p. 529, in the commentary, thanks to Schubert’s misspelling of the 
poet’s name, Mayrhofer should be read for Mayerhofer, I have done with 
criticism. What follows is in the nature of some conclusions on the man and 
his music evoked by this conscientious map of the Schubertian world. 

To alter one word in John Webster’s famous characterisation of himself, 
Franz Schubert might fairly have said “I rest vocal in my own work”. To 
look for any human love-story in a life so early and so completely surrendered 
to ‘Du holde Kunst’’ is sheer fatuity. Calf-love for Therese Grob may be 
granted; indeed, regarding death metaphysically, one might not unjustly 
describe Schubert’s life as a progress from a Grob toa Grab. A deep tenderness, 
after 1821, for the painter Moritz von Schwind must be allowed, and it is hard 
to read Schwind’s letters without sharing it; nor is it uncritical to admit that 
the presence of this friend in Vienna (he went to Munich on 22nd October, 


1 Schubert, A Documentary Biography. By Otto Erich Deutsch. Pp. xxxii + 1040, illustrated 
(Dent). 1947. 63s. [ED.] 

2 Mozart: His Character, His Work. By Alfred Einstein. See review on page 300 and also 
Hans Keller’s article. [Ep.] 
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1828) might have helped the composer to make a better resistance to the typhus 
that carried him off on 19th November. But that is all. The last word on 
the matter should be Schubert’s letter to the seven friends (including Spaun, 
Schober and Mayrhofer) during his first sojourn with the Esterhazys: 


‘For at Zseliz I am obliged to rely wholly on myself. I have to be composer, author, 
audience, and goodness knows what else. Nota soul here has any feeling for true art, 
or at the most the countess now and again (unless I am wrong). So I am alone with 
my beloved and have to hide her in my room, in my pianoforte and in my bosom. 
Although this often makes me sad, on the other hand it elevates me the more.”’ (8th 
September, 1818.) 


The statement about the countess, to whom the F minor Fantasia for piano 
duet was dedicated (April, 1828), should be taken at face value, with the brack- 
eted caveat. The secret of Schubert’s life, prostration before an ideal, of which 
the most approximate human image was the musical personality of Beethoven, 
stands there revealed. It is neither contradicted nor complicated by the 
evidence of an illness, contracted or not through youthful excesses in the 
company of convivial friends, in 1823, however much this may have darkened 
the patient’s outlook. Long before had the specific Schubertian melancholy 
been apparent in the music, while for tragic despair the first movement of the 
Unfinished Symphony (1822) can hardly be exceeded in his works. By 1824, 
if Bauernfeld’s transcripts from a lost note-book can be trusted, Schubert had 
thought out a philosophy of life, single in aim, unselfish in outlook, wholly his 
own. He had realised that pain sharpens the understanding and that what 
music of his had been produced by sorrow alone (this is repeatedly misquoted) 
gave least pleasure. He had determined to abhor the concentration of purpose 
that takes no pleasure in the achievements of others, and he fully understood 
what Matthew Arnold later expressed as ‘“‘We mortal millions live alone’, or, 
as he more humanly put it, ““We always imagine we are coming together, and 
we always merely go side by side’. Above all, he was quite sure that faith 
preceded intelligence and knowledge, thus distinguishing imagination, “the 
greatest treasure of man’, from enlightenment, so-called, “‘that hideous skele- 
ton’. Without social ambition, he did not neglect pushing his work with 
publishers, and the fact that, according to Professor Deutsch’s computations, 
478 pieces, including 187 out of about 600 songs, saw the light before his death 
testifies not only to industry but initiative, if not business initiative. Though 
the market was flooded, the thematic catalogue and the press notices conclu- 
sively prove him not to have been neglected, though no symphony, no quintet, 
one only of nineteen string quartets, one of seven masses and three of twenty- 
one piano sonatas appeared in his life-time. Schindler rightly remarked that 
there was neither hill nor valley in Schubert’s life, nothing but a level plain, 
over which he moved at an even pace. He had none of the arts of making 
himself a thorough nuisance that distinguish (according to Mr. Clive Bell) 
your man of action, and (one must admit) even served Beethoven, assisted by 
deafness, in such good stead. ‘You are too little of an actor’, Vogl, whose 
voice publicised Schubert as much as anyone did while he lived, is said to have 
told him. Such a nature could have had as little time for misery as for society. 
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Can it be that owing to this lack of display he left no piano concertos behind 
him? Perhaps he would not write what he could not play, and we know that 
his op. 15 (a “concerto without orchestra’, if ever there was one) was too 
much for him. It is not the least of Professor Deutsch’s achievement to have 
shown that this somnambulistic worker did not starve but earned about £760 
in a dozen years, generally living rent-free with friends. The privations of the 
Convict had made him careful, no doubt. Schwind and Bauernfeld, seven and 
five years younger respectively, may have sponged on him to some extent, 
but (letter of 18th or 19th September, 1825) he knew “something about such 
bachelors’ and students’ plans’’, 7.e. of joint ménage, and “should not like to 
find myself between two stools in the end”. Schober’s hospitality probably 
equalised things. Typhus seems to have ended the life before its thirty-second 
birthday, as it might have ended anyone’s dwelling in the Wieden suburb at 
that date. It is not a tragic career; in many respects it is like that of John 
Keats, with the episodes of Tom’s consumption and Fanny Brawne left out. 

Keats! But how much happier and less fevered! There was no living 
master to invite Keats’ admiration to the same extent as Beethoven did 
Schubert’s; the English poet was forced back to Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Chatterton. Mozart to anticipate a little, seems to have played the same part 
as a formative influence as did Spenser in Keats’ art-life; but it is only after 
Beethoven’s death on 26th March, 1827, that Schubert joins hands with Keats 
in looking solely to the dead. It is in the literary and artistic milieu, or rather 
in the cordial belief in the young genius on the part of that milieu that there 
lies most resemblance between the Viennese musician and the London poet. 
Both were never without men to encourage them, though the parallels need 
not be too closely pressed. Schubert may not have had a Haydon or a Severn, 
but he had a Schwind, a Kupelwieser and a Rieder in his circle to portray the 
living genius and the room where he worked. In the very year after his 
death his grave, three paces from Beethoven’s, was graced by Dialer’s bronze 
bust, an honour for which in the Vienna of that day there was only Imperial 
precedent. Friends secured the publication of his early songs, Joseph von 
Spaun, from first to last, helpful and vigilant. Vogl, the Pizarro of the 1814 
production of Fidelio, sings them. Schwind, only twenty-one, talks about his 
friend to Grillparzer, who hopes to procure him an opera commission in Berlin. 
Anna Milder, who has created the parts of Faniska and Leonora, conspires with 
Vogl to direct his steps in opera. Indeed, this artist, at last rewarded with 
Schubert’s penultimate song, his real swan-song, the concert-aria with clarinet, 
Der Hirst auf den Felsen, should have been a star to lighten the darkest winter 
journey. What more could he want? Only death, for this is one of those 
careers that need nothing but death to set them in their true perspective. The 
times, not unlike the present, were bad, no doubt—slump after a great war, no 
opera except the Rossinian invasion, less troublesome to the young Schubert 
than to the middle-aged Beethoven, niggling and timid publishers. Schubert, 
though essentially modest, was as stubborn as the giant he worshipped, and had 
small time for teaching or tricks that endear climbers. He appeared in public 
only ten times. His death was accidental, his loneliness, a constant death, 
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essential. Set him in the modern scene, he would almost infallibly appear, 
to an English milieu at any rate, the incorrigibly gifted amateur, of the eternal- 
student type, who writes too easily and too much, until death brings a revalua- 
tion, discreetly delayed. 

The nature of Schubert’s musical genius has at no time been misunderstood, 
though its instrumental greatness had to wait for posthumous acclaim. His 
facility and readiness in composing dance music ad hoc may have blinded 
pundits then no less than now to the depth and intensity of his vision, but at 
no epoch has his lyrical pre-eminence been questioned. ‘‘He leaves the world 
with fame’’, wrote Bauernfeld (of whom, small wonder, Schubert set but two 
poems) ; ‘“He has died in his greatness’’, wrote the painter Moritz von Schwind. 
These judgments are not negligible; they silence the reiterated cry of con- 
temporary indifference; but it was of the songwriter that these mourners were 
thinking. Even so might two Veronese youths have bewailed the passing of 
Catullus. The first obituary notice, by L. von Sonnenleithner, contains a pair 
of fruitful apergus. It regrets that, especially in his earlier days, Schubert 
chose scarcely a single musical artist ‘‘for his closest and most intimate relation- 
ships”, but for the most part only artistic practitioners in other branches. 
The obvious answer is that he chose Beethoven, worshipped at a distance; 
but what is made clear is the amateurishness of the ‘‘Schubertiads’’. The 
notice also speaks of ‘‘sensitive understanding even of the poets’ faintest 
suggestions’. It remained for later critics (gladly here I cite Mr. Duncan) to 
point out that if counterpoint 7s melody, and not everything else but the 
melody, Schubert was one of the greatest contrapuntists. A single example 
may illustrate this together with Schubert’s instinctive Keatsian insight into 
the world of classical mythology. It is customary to adduce the treatment of 
the words ‘‘und, ach, sein Kuss’’ in Gretchen am Spinnrade—a song which would 
not have been quite as we know it but for the spinning song with chorus in 
The Seasons (‘“Winter’’)—as evidence of youthful intuition of the profoundest 
human emotions; but the setting of the single word ‘‘Géttin” in Atys (1817) is 
equally miraculous. Mayrhofer’s verses are a very weak reflection of Catullus’ 
masterpiece, representing the homesickness of the Greek youth vowed to the 
relentless goddess Cybele, on the coast of Asia Minor. But Schubert has seen 
right through to the Aftis itself, and, besides the waves beating on the strand 
in the first and last sections, has expressed in three chords the horror of 
Cybele’s approach in her lion-drawn chariot, and the doomed youth’s wild leap 
resultant on that horror. 
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The treatment of the word ‘“‘Murder’’ (mezza voce) in the duet between Rocco 
and Pizarro (Fidelio, Act I) is a similar stroke. Here are clairvoyance and 
counterpoint at once. 


The existence of pietistic feelings one would be disposed not to deny, but 
to assert, rather, on the score, not merely of the masses, but of songs like 
Litanei and Pax Vobiscum. In Die Junge Nomnne the fusion of the religious 
sentiment and a slowed-down Erlkénig type of accompaniment is perceptible. 
Nevertheless, Schubert’s lyrical outlook was in essence pagan. It hovered 
between intense delight and intense regret or despair with few, if any, interven- 
ing emotional states. A case in point is the third movement of the string 
Quintet in C, where the Trio (whose common time is a hint probably taken from 
the Choral Symphony) cuts into the quasi-hunting ardour of the Scherzo like 
the memento mori at a Roman triumph or banquet. His innovation of breaking 
into a second subject by a single modulation is another aspect of the same trait. 
Compare the two states of the garden in The Sensitive Plant (1820). In 
fact no one who loves this composer can fail to recognise that the shadow of 
death was never far from his raptures, being actually heightened by them. 
It may be worth while looking curiously into this habit of mind, which can 
only have been deepened, not produced, by illness and disappointment. Some- 
thing must be conceded to the gothic passion for representing death, that runs 
through Teutonic pictorial art and from which, perhaps, no Austrian, with 
the Napoleonic wars immediately behind him, could wholly escape ; something 
also to the terror-romance, popularised by Mrs. Radcliffe and ““Monk”’ Lewis, 
whence E. T. A. Hoffmann drew inspiration: in this regard the spectacular 
success of Der Freischiitz is eloquent. But the case of Schubert, who first 
impinges on our notice with Erlkénig, is somewhat different. He seems a boy 
at a hard dreary school who, like Traddles, delights in drawing skeletons for 
play, but to whom, as he matures, the skeletons somehow become real, not 
just romantic theatrical properties, but metaphysical spectres or presences 
ever pointing downward to a deepening catacomb of solitude. In the English 
poet Beddoes (1803-1849) there is a similar tendency. Now Schubert’s first 
love was Mozart, and the great G minor Symphony, in the Trio of which he 
heard the angels singing, must always have stood for him as a type of pure 
beauty; but the D minor portions of Don Giovanni, and in particular the Com- 
mendatore’s music in its second finale, entered his young soul with visionary 
force ; it is registered at the start and in the Allegro of his early Corpse-Fantasy 
(to Schiller’s words) in that key. For convenience I quote from a compressed 
piano score of Don Giovanni, but a sight of the Bassi in the full score (1807) 
is almost frightening in its illumination. 


Who cannot see the germs of Schubert’s Op. 1in this and itscontext? And,as 
Erlkénig is visible here, so also, a few bars forward, in the semibreves of “Ah! 
tempo pili non v’é’’, can be seen, though Schubert’s intervals are not as bold as 
Mozart’s, the semibreves in the piano interlude towards the end of Schiller’s 
Der Taucher (1813), where the diver is finally lost before the indication 


“bedauernd’. The shadow of the Commendatore looms all over Schubert’s 
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underworld, whether of water or earth, and, reinforced by Gluck’s Stygian 
fancies, he is present in the ‘““Tartarus Group” (Op. 21, No. 1). 

Gradually the Beethovenian influence overcame the Mozartian in Schubert’s 
lyrical mind, through the channel of three works in particular. These are the 
Larghetto, especially its first two bars, of the second Symphony, the first 
movement of the string Quintet in C (Op. 29), perhaps more popular then than 
now, which, in its steady four crotchet motion, seems to anticipate the plodding 
effect of much in Schubert’s first movements, and the seventh Symphony, in 
particular its Allegretto, a great favourite with the Viennese public, by whose 
rhythm, a dactyl and a spondee, he was constantly to be haunted. 


Il Commendatore 


- ti- mo mo - 


fo 


D. Giovanni 
2. 


This is not to say that the afflatus of other works by Beethoven, and others, 
is not to be found in Schubert. The Credo and the Benedictus, respectively, of 
the G major Mass are reminiscent of the first finale (G major section) and 
“canon” quartet in Fidelio. The finale of the D minor Quartet seemed for 
years unaccountable to this lover of Schubert till he suddenly saw it in the light 
of the Kreutzer Sonata’s finale. Things like the scherzo of the Choral Symphony 
in the scherzo of that quartet, its “Joy” theme in the finale of the great C major 
Symphony (where the influence of the famous Rossinian crescendo may be 
detected also), and the Ervoica’s first subject in its scherzo, are as obvious as 
the opening of Beethoven’s piano Sonata, Op. 14, No. 1, at the start of the A 
minor violin Sonata. Most strangely, the latest and most conspicuous 
expression of Schubert’s melancholy and isolation, his setting of Heine’s Der 
Doppelganger (compare its burden with that of de Musset’s Nuit de Décembre— 
“Ami, je suis la Solitude’’), starts with the subject of the C sharp minor fugue 
in the first part of the 48, transposed to B minor; and this theme is also, in 
C minor, the subject of the Agnus Dez in the E flat Mass (June, 1828). Can this 
preoccupation with Bach in the closing months of his life be connected with his 
first and last contrapuntal lesson from Sechter (4th November, 1828) or is it 
no more than a coincidence? 
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But, on a qualitative estimate, the seventh Symphony is possibly, after the 
Commendatore, the biggest single influence in Schubert. Its first movement 
haunts Dithyrambe, its scherzo that of the Octet; Grove noted its Trio at the 
beginning of Op. 78; and the second subject of its finale is possibly behind the 
second subject of the finale of the A minor Quartet. The significance of its 
Allegretto for Schubert, if words signify anything where music is concerned, 
may be gauged by its appearance in Der Tod und das Mddchen (1817), Todten- 
grabers Heimweh (1825), and Todtengraberweise (1826). It is the world of the 
dead calling to this world, or the march to the grave. The posthumously 
printed thirteen variations in A minor for piano on a subject from the first 
string Quartet (Op. 3) of Anselm Hiittenbrenner show that Schubert’s friend 
was equally affected by this magisterial theme of Beethoven. When its first 
foot is subdivided, the rhythm is that of ‘‘Down among the | dead men’, and 
it will be found in bars two and three of the Funeral March in the Eroica, the 
formal precursor, in so many respects, of that Allegretto. This, with not 
inappropriate tragic words, appears, e.g. in parts of Pause, Trockne Blumen, 
Schatzgrabers Begehr, most grimly in Der Wegweiser (1827) and, without words, 
in the Andante con moto of Schubert’s last symphony, where its relation both 
to the Eroica march and the Allegretto of the Seventh (key of A minor) is felt 
at once by most sensitive listeners. Whether this rhythm has any particular 
association for Austrians or Bohemians I do not know, but, to compare great 
things with a small one, it is used with undoubted tragic effect in the finale 
of Dussek’s last piano Sonata (L’Invocation), where the spread chords and the 
“‘sotto voce’”’ seem to declare the Eroica slow movement as its source; its date 
must be about 1809. 


At all events here is a characteristic figure in the Winterreise, though it probably 
came directly from Beethoven, and not indirectly from Dussek, whence the 
above quotation is taken. 


To sum up: the spectral terrors of Goethe’s ballad, made lyrical for the 
youth by the example of the Commendatore’s music in Don Giovanni, and 
cloistral by solitude—already in 1818 he thought his setting of Mayrhofer’s 
Die Einsamkeit the best thing he had done—became, as life advanced and 
knowledge of Beethoven grew, his necessary and immediate reaction from the 
happy carefree melodies and spontaneous dance tunes that cost him nothing 
to give and endeared him to his Viennese boon-companions. Under the 
impact of a laborious loneliness that none could share or understand, the sober 
healthy pace, for instance, of the Beethoven string Quintet movement was 
alchemised into the supernatural gravity of that last Sonata in B flat. Such 
gloomy moods perturbed the Schubertians, and Spaun, his furtherer from 
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school years, believed that concentration on Miiller’s bleak poems contributed 
to Franz’s early death. But it was with this one as with Mozart, whose crown 
is both his Reguiem and his Flute. Schubert, integer vitae, vowed to pure 
music, had reached the point where sorrow and joy are interchangeable. The 
shepherd piping ecstatically from the rock, in his vision of Spring, and the 
freezing hurdy-gurdy man* with the empty plate and the grave for the end of 
his winter journey are obverse and reverse of the same coin—IMAGINATION. 


3 Some may remotely sense an idealization of this hurdy-gurdy in the first and third movements 
of the A minor Quartet. Both are haunted by the Andante con moto quasi allegretto of the third 
Rasoumovsky Quartet, beside sketches for which, in a notebook of 1806, Nottebohm found the 
theme of the Allegretto of the seventh Symphony (see Gerald Abraham, Beethoven’s Second-Period 
Quartets, p. 49 and n). 


Book Reviews 


Practical Principles of Voice Production. Albert Howe. Pp. 66. (Paxton.) 1947. 5s. 


There would appear to be only three excuses, at this present moment, for adding to 
“the making of many books’’ (of which the wise Ecclesiastes assured us ‘there is no end’’) 
on this subject of voice training. The first is if the writer has made a discovery or 
unearthed a traditional secret unknown to others. The second is if his book is either such 
that we can learn singing from it, or at least of a kind that will help the practical reader by 
enabling him to hand it to his pupils for private study, and so himself, at the lesson, to 
devote his whole attention to the pupil’s singing. The third is if the author can state the 
accepted principles and the commonly shared knowledge with a new lucidity and compell- 
ing force. Mr. Howe’s slight manual cannot be justified as a cheapish addition to a vast 
literature on any one of these pleas. He has little to say that others have not said: his 
principles are not the less right because they are not his own discoveries. Much of what 
he has put down is sound from the practical point of view: in fact, Mr. Howe is pragmatic 
to a degree and more than once states an observable fact about singing while explaining 
it in a highly unscientific way. The greatest harm that this manual might do is to make 
an aspiring pupil imagine that if he learns it by heart and follows out its canons he will 
be able to sing. The art of singing is not acquired so easily, I fear, and it would be a grave 
pity if anyone were to believe that the few pages of exercises printed here (they are the 
best part of the book) were sufficient to carry him or her through a life of song. Nor do 
I really think that it will save either teacher or pupil any time, for short though it is there 
is a good deal (some of it purely theoretical, and doctrinaire at that) which might be 
omitted. But this brings us to the third point, the manner of expression. Here the 
book does not take high rank. Let us forget the platitudes and the somewhat flat quality 
of the prose. The author is in certain places positively misleading. I cannot agree to 
“consider briefly the shapes of the vowels’’ any more than I can swallow the entirely 
incorrect statement that it is ‘‘the mind’’, and not the breath, that “‘must be focussed 
on the front of the mouth’”’ in the articulation of consonants. It is demonstrably untrue 
that ‘‘the vibrations’ (made by “‘a piano, violin or voice, etc.”’) ‘‘only become sound when 
the vibratory waves excite the auditory nerves’. Has the author never heard of Galton’s 
whistle? And so on: one could multiply examples of both careless thinking and loose 
expression. There is, as a final word, too much about the singer’s own sensations and 
not enough about the audience’s. 
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Mendelssohn's Style 
The Songs without Words 


BY 
LOUISE H. anp HANS TISCHLER 


On 4th November of this year a century will have passed since the death of 
Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy; yet no comprehensive critique of his musical 
style has been written. On the one hand, the natural way in which he solved 
the problems he encountered in composition has left critics largely unaware of 
them; on the other, references to Mendelssohn’s obvious stylistic relationships 
with the Viennese Classics and Weber appear to many to suffice in accounting 
for his position among his more “‘original’’ contemporaries—Berlioz, Chopin, 
Schumann, and Liszt. 

Nevertheless, many observers have justly acclaimed the truly romantic 
Songs without Words as stylistically his most characteristic compositions, some 
even going to the extreme of seeing in them the sum total of Mendelssohn’s 
style characteristics. To replace such generalities with a critical evaluation of 
the Songs without Words as related to Mendelssohn’s other works seems to be 
the first step necessary for a correct understanding of his place within the 
romantic movement. 

Mendelssohn’s musical development passed through several phases, each 
of which reveals the dominant influence of another master. Under Mozart’s 
sway the boy prodigy started to compose prolifically at the age of ten. This 
influence manifests itself in the form, harmony and thematic invention of such 
compositions as the piano Sonata in G minor, Op. 105 (1820-1), his earliest 
printed work, the piano quartets, Op. 1 (1822) and 2 (1823), the violin Sonata, 
Op. 4 (1823), the Symphony in C minor No. 1, Op. 11 (1824), and many others. 

But soon another strong influence was brought to bear upon this classical 
style—that of Weber, whom Mendelssohn met in 1821. Traces of the new idol 
are found in the piano quartets, Op. 1 and 2, and the violin Sonata, Op. 4, but 
Weber’s full impact is revealed in the works of 1824-6, for example in the 
piano Sextet, Op. 110 (1824), the piano Quartet, Op. 3 (1824-5), and the 
Introduction to the Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 14.1 

In 1825, under Weber’s influence, Mendelssohn developed the ethereal 
staccato scherzo, one of the most important elements of his style. Such 
scherzos, in the Quartet, Op. 3, and the superb Octet, Op. 20 (1825), culminate 
in the masterly Overture to A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Op. 21 (1826). 
The last two of these works show clearly that he had finally achieved freedom 
from the influence of both Mozart and Weber. Similarities to the styles of the 
older masters disappear, while Mozart’s clarity of form and Weber’s fairy-world 
quality remain integral parts of Mendelssohn’s individual style. 


1 This work is placed in the year 1824 by the editors of the complete edition of Mendelssohn’s 


works; but it contains so many traits of a subsequent period in the composer’s production that, 
lacking evidence, it must be assumed to be of a later date. 
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At this stage of his development, however, indications of Beethoven’s 
influence can be perceived, especially in a passage in the first movement of the 
Octet (at the beginning of the development). This new inspiration remained 
dominant until 1828. The piano Sonata in E major, Op. 6 (1826), for example, 
is modelled after Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 101, in both the moods and tempi 
of the movements; the first themes of the first movements of both works also 
resemble each other; moreover, Mendelssohn employs, in the recitative of his 
third movement (which was perhaps suggested in part by that in the Beethoven 
Sonata, Op. 110), the same plaintive motif that is heard in the Introduction 
to the second act of Fidelio. 

The less important piano Sonata in B flat major, Op. 106 (1827), partly 
reverts to Weber, but the string Quartet in A minor, Op. 13 (1827), again gives 
ample evidence of Beethoven’s influence, a few examples of which may be 
cited: derived from his own song Question, Op. 9, I, the motto of the work, 
used in its Introduction, is strongly reminiscent of the beginning of the second 
movement of Beethoven’s Sonata Les Adieux, Op. 81a; the third movement is 
constructed very much like the second movement of Beethoven’s Quartet in 
B flat major, Op. 130; the finale employs the dramatic style of the first move- 
ment of Beethoven’s so-called Recitative Sonata, Op. 31, 2, and even includes, 
almost note for note, the significant passage that precedes the restatement of 
that movement. 

This phase of Mendelssohn’s development came to an end in 1829. As the 
Mozart and Weber phases had led to a higher synthesis in 1826, so now the 
Beethoven phase gave way to a genuinely individual style that had assimilated 
some of the characteristics of his models and rejected others. This style, 
developed with ever increasing clarity for many years, now found expression 
in a special form in which the composer felt free to display all the facets of his 
musical personality. This special form is that of the Song without Words. 
All his works thenceforth include or develop some of these facets, but all the 
facets are combined only in the short pieces of this name. An analysis of the 
Songs without Words will therefore bring to light almost all the important 
elements of Mendelssohn’s style, with the exception of those connected with 
problems of larger form, the scherzo technique, and instrumentation (including 
the treatment of voices). 

The Songs without Words may be classified into three distinct groups: 

(a) The solo songs include Op. 19, 1; 2; 30, 1; 5; 38, I; 2; 3; 53, I; 2; 6; 67, 1; 

2; 6; 85, 1; 3; 4; 6; 102, 1; 4. These twenty-one pieces are constructed simply. The 

solo voice of a vocal song is translated into an expressive upper part, which is accomp- 

anied by a fast-moving middle part and a quiet bass. (There existed several other 
kinds of accompaniment in Mendelssohn’s and his teacher’s—Carl Friedrich Zelter’s— 

Berlin circle, but Mendelssohn preferred this particular one for his Songs without Words 


because it can be easily differentiated from the melody. In vocal songs, in which tone 
color provides sufficient differentiation, this problem does not arise.) 


2 Measure 148ff; a curious anticipation of Brahms is found in the second theme of this move- 
ment, where parallel and melodic sixth intervals are employed in combination with a sustained 
octave compound. 
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(6) The fashionable duet is genuinely reflected in Op. 38, 6; two other numbers, 
Op. 53, 3 and 62, 2, follow the three Venetian Boat Songs (and the single one in A major), 
all being cast in the favourite Italian duet form of parallel thirds. 


(c) The a cappella choral songs, so liked by the participants of Zelter’s Liedertafel 
society, are translated for the piano in their characteristic four-part chordal setting; 
such numbers are Op. 19, 4; 30, 3; 38, 4; 53, 5; 62, 3; 67, 5; 85, 5; 102, 23.6. 

As these three kinds of vocal composition are faithfully transcribed for the 
piano, many details of the Songs without Words remind us of their vocal 
ancestors. For example, three-fourths of them preserve the customary 
instrumental introduction of songs. In solo Songs without Words and duets, the 
accompaniment figure may be developed for from one-half measure to several 
measures before the entry of the melody. Only in the Venetian Boat Songs is 
there a brief motif added to these introductions, a motif that is distinct from 
the main melody and recurs in the course of the piece like a Jeitmotif. Choral 
Songs without Words, on the other hand, have independent short preludes that 
return ritornello-like at the end, once (in the Folk Song, Op. 53, 3) even like a 
real ritornello after every ‘‘stanza”. These latter preludes are thematic in 
character, and are sometimes melodically related to the main section. The only 
exception is the prelude of Op. 38, 4, which has the form of an improvisation 
in full arpeggios.® 

Another item that connects the Songs without Words with vocal songs—the 
titles found in most editions—is more apparent than real, for only the Venetian 
Boat Songs, the Duet, and the Folk Song have authentic titles. Also the names 
Hunting Song, Spinning Song, Funeral March, and Spring Song have some 
claim on our attention, because they seem to have originated in the composer’s 
circle,* but all others are the products of editors’ whims and are better for- 
gotten. Mendelssohn intended to present in these pieces pure lyricism without 
verbal associations, in order to counter the fashionable banality of “‘character’’ 
pieces. A Classic in his taste, he took Beethoven’s remark at the beginning of 
the Pastoral Symphony, as a guide to programme music.5 The opening of the 
Hebrides Overture, for example, depicts not wind and waves, but ‘‘how extra- 
ordinarily I felt on the Hebrides’. We understand, therefore, why, outside 
the few authentically or semi-authentically entitled pieces, the music only 
very rarely suggests poetic 6r pictorial ideas. The two clearest instances, 
the beginnings of Op. 62, 4 and 85, 5, seem to intimate hunting-horn calls. 

The most important point of similarity between the Songs without Words 
and vocal songs is the small song form common to both. For artistic reasons 
Mendelssohn favours in his instrumental songs the form a,—b-a,, developed 
entirely from one theme. This theme (a,) is long spun out into an antecedent 


3 These arpeggios curiously recall to mind Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy; in fact, in the original 
edition this prelude is called ‘Quasi fantasia’. While Mendelssohn’s great admiration for Bach 
may account for this similarity, that of the prelude to Op. 67, 5 to Schubert’s song ‘‘Der Leier- 
mann” (No. 24 of Die Winterreise) is certainly accidental. 

* Cf. Joachim’s remark about the last of these in Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 
4th edition, Vol. 3, p. 423. 

5 Cf. Schubring, “‘Reminiscences of Mendelssohn”’, in Musical World, 12th and 19th May, 1866. 

® Cf. the letter from London to his family of 7th August, 1829g—Mendelssohn Letters, edited by 
G. Selden-Goth, Pantheon Press, 1945, p. 56. 
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and a consequent. The latter is usually lengthened,’ except in choral songs, 
which retain some characteristics of the folk song and therefore keep to regular 
four- or eight-measure phrases at least in this first section. 

The part “‘b’’ retains not only the melody but also the figurations and the 
rhythm of the accompaniment and the general texture.’ An additional feature 
with which Mendelssohn underscores the ‘‘song”’ character of these pieces is 
the dominant use of the sequence. Many middle sections start with an 
ascending sequence of two members.!° The next phrase usually brings the 
climax, either directly or after it has begun as though with a third member of 
the sequence. From this climax the melody often glides slowly downward 
towards the recapitulation or the bridge phrase preceding it." In choral songs, 
however, this simple device would render the already folk-song-like composi- 
tions too plain. Here, therefore, Mendelssohn employs contrasts, such as 
inverting the direction of the melody of “a,” in “‘b’’” or opposing major and 
minor modes.® 

The recapitulation is never literal. The consequent, especially, is altered, 
not, as in a sonata, by means of a new accompaniment, by figuration, additional 
voices, or dynamic changes, e¢ cetera, but only in length, mostly by means of 
melodic expansion or reminiscences of ‘‘b’’. The expansion is usually effected 
by not allowing the melody to come to a rest on the tonic, but by having it 
reach the third or fifth step; this leads to a second climax, which counter- 
balances the one in the middle section.“ 

All Songs without Words end with a codetta. In choral numbers this con- 
sists of the repeated prelude. In other pieces it is usually delicately declining 
and soothing in character, a type of codetia called Abgesang in German, and. 
masterfully handled by such romantic lyricists as Schubert, Schumann and 
Brahms. The effect may be gained by changing an interval in the main 
motif or by shifting this motif echo-like to the bass; or a new phrase may be 
derived from the main theme for this purpose; again, the singing voice may 
pause and allow the accompaniment to take over in a quasi-melodic crescendo 
and decrescendo phrase ;!’ or the accompaniment motif may lose itself perdendost 
in the high trebles,4® an ending also characteristic of the “elf’’ technique in 
scherzos. In general, codettas of this type consist of repetitions of short motifs 
together with a written-out ritardando. Sometimes several of these “codetta”’ 
motifs follow each other so that a long coda rounds off the structure. 


Op. 329, 30, $3, 23.9; Ga, 23,67; 23 33 6; Ss, a5 TR, 

8 This intensification of the ideas of the Berlin school runs counter, for instance, to Beethoven’s 
instrumental song forms which always exhibit a contrasting middle section. 

® Cf. the authors’ article, ‘“Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words’, in The Musical Quarterly, 
Vol. XXXIII, rst January, 1947, p. 8. 

Cy. Op. 16,1; 30, 2; 53, 3; 62, 35 4; 67, 3; 85, 4. 

12 Cf. Op. 19, 4; 67, 5. 

Cf. 102, 2. 

Op. 19, 2; 30, §; 62, %; 6; G7, 3; 4; 102, 4. 

1% Cf. Op. 38, 2; $3, 3; 62, 1; ete. 

16 Cf. Op. 30, 5; 85, 4; etc. 

17 Cf. Op. 30, 4; 38, 5; 53, 6; 102, 5. 

18 Cf. Op. 19, 3; 5; 30, 5; 38, 6; 62, 6; 67, 2; 4; 85, 1; 4; 6; 102, 3. 
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We see then that a Song without Words is a small piano piece in three-part 
song form (rarely expanded) with a song-like theme regularly composed of an 
antecedent and a consequent. Like the lyric song for voice it retains a unified 
mood throughout. From beginning to end the same theme, accompaniment 
figure and texture are observed. Among the forty-eight Songs without Words 
several do not conform in all respects to this definition. In these exceptions, 
eleven in all, the instrumental and not the lyric elements predominate. Op. 
38, 5, for example, looks in all details like other Songs without Words, but the 
melody is not vocal, and the numerous short interludes as well as the chordal 
section, which is written in the manner of a sonata development, contradict 
the song character. Similarly the scherzo character of Op. 102, 3, the toccata 
features of Op. 30, 2 and 102, 5, the instrumental texture of Op. 85, 2, and the 
changing texture in Op. 53, 4 and 67, 3 deviate from the norm. The Hunting 
Song, Op. 19, 3, and the Spinning Song, Op. 67, 4, have to be understood as 
character pieces; in the former the changing texture, in the latter the prepond- 
erance of the descriptive sixteenth-note runs militate against the normal 
lyricism. Two other pieces, Op. 19, 5 and 30, 4, deviate furthest from the 
norm and approach sonata character. 

Though—or perhaps because—Mendelssohn was so gifted a pianist that he 
experienced no problems with his instrument, his piano compositions in general 
are pianistically old-fashioned and not very effective. Mendelssohn recognised 
this shortcoming of his, as some of his letters prove.!® This general leaning 
toward an old-fashioned piano style can be observed also in the Songs without 
Words, but their peculiar character prompted several new technical features 
as well. Only minor innovations can be expected in the choral pieces. Their 
chordal setting—which is free in so far as it may employ between two and seven 
voices—is at times modified by a single part that proceeds in a purely instru- 
mental manner, usually repeating one tone in equal eighth-notes.2” Never- 
theless, these numbers are strictly vocal in outline and their instrumental 
character is almost completely suppressed. For this reason and because of their 
generally slow tempo, they, of all the Songs without Words, are the easiest to 
play. 

The solo songs and duets, however, solve a new pianistic problem—that of 
including a melody with an accompaniment that alone as a rule fully occupies 
both hands. As we have seen, the accompaniment runs steadily through the 
entire piece. Most frequently it is derived from broken chords, less often from 
full chords, and it includes a plainly discernible, quietly moving bass. Accom- 
paniments that are really one-handed are found only in Op. 19, 2 and 30, 5. 
Accompaniment motifs of a more thematic nature, such as that of the Spinning 
Song, are usually avoided, because they tend to obscure the melody. 

When the leading melody is added to such an accompaniment, the fast- 
moving upper part becomes the middle part. This situation raises the problem 
of the independence of the fingers of one hand, which are called upon to play 


1® For example, the one to Moscheles of 7th February, 1824—Mendelssohn Letters, p. 222. 
2° Cf. Op. 19, 4, measure 13ff; 53, 5, Measure 59ff; 62, 4, measure 12ff; 85, 5, measure 12ff; 
102, 2, beginning and repetitions thereof. 
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two parts simultaneously and to differentiate dynamically between them. 
Among such pieces the easiest to play are usually those in which the entire 
accompaniment is entrusted to the left hand, although they may call for large 
jumps between the bass and the middle part. The most difficult are the three 
pieces in which the right hand plays all but the quiet bass part—Op. 38, 6; 
85, 6; and 102, 1. Most pieces divide the accompaniment between both 
hands, posing the new problem of integrating the fast-moving part.” 

In looking for the common harmonic-melodic characteristics of the Songs 
without Words, we should expect these little masterpieces to have the general 
characteristics of Mendelssohn’s mature style. But, because the Songs without 
Words are so unified in purpose and expression, some of these characteristics 
occur especially frequently in them. As a matter of fact, in his later Songs 
without Words, Mendelssohn appears to have fallen back upon these proved 
effects to such an extent that they may well be called mannerisms.* 

The melodies are vocally conceived and therefore keep within the range 
of the human voice and avoid chromaticism. Notable exceptions to this, 
however, are 


(1) the Weberian changing tones, such as those in Op. 53, 6, measures 
117-120: 


(2) instrumentally conceived cadences with chromatic tones. 


Derived as well from Mendelssohn’s attitude towards vocal songs are the folk- 
song characteristics and the sentimentality of the melodies. (In his vocal 
songs for the most part he chose texts about nature or love, many of them taken 
from real or imitative folk poetry.) The former tendency is most evident in 
the use of simple diatonic progressions. Many melodies start in this way, 
usually leading through several descending steps to the tonic. Others start 
with the tonic triad, either filling it in with passing tones or leaving it un- 
changed. Here frequently the harmonic or melodic sixth interval of folk music 
is stressed ; with this intensification of the fifth of a chord, produced by tempor- 
arily raising it to the sixth, sentiment invades the melodies. Such suspensions 
are often further intensified when they overreach themselves, taking the 
seventh and then falling back stepwise, a procedure earlier followed by Weber. 

Nowhere else, moreover, is the female ending with its suspension so much 
in evidence as in the Songs without Words. Predilection for the female ending 


31 Cf. Op. 19, 6; 30, 6; 53, 3; 62, 2; 5. 

22 Apparently Mendelssohn did not indicate how the part should be divided up; the first 
edition to do so was H. Germer’s of 1894. 

23 Cf. R. Schumann, Gesammelte Schriften tiber Musik und Musiker, 3rd edition, 1875, Vol. 2, 
p. 228, in his critique of the fourth book of Songs without Words. 

“ Cf. Op. 30, 4; 38, 5; 53, 6; 102, 5; etc. 

* Cf. Op. 19, 1; 2; 6; 38, 1; 4; 67, 4; 85, 3. 

%* Cf. Op. 30, 2; 6; 38, 2; 53, 6; 85, 4, measure 32/. 
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seems to originate in Italian folk and art music,?” which Mendelssohn absorbed 
on his trip to Italy, where he composed the first book of Songs without Words— 
the archetype of all succeeding volumes. By reaching such final suspensions 
from above with a skip from below, or suspensions from below stepwise from 
above, especially strong sentimental effects are produced. While most of the 
final suspensions are prepared or are introduced stepwise, one of the most 
typical features is provided by the very numerous free suspensions, mostly 
from above, in the body of phrases. They are reached generally by a skip 
from a third below, but also from greater distances. The resulting formula 
=> 
pt very frequently leads stepwise to another suspension at the end of the 


4 4 => > 


phrase, forexample in Op. 19, 5, measures 3-4: 


Our formula is especially typical of passages that, as melodic cadenzas, 
frequently occur just before the restatement or coda, or after the climax. 
They consist in a sudden cessation of the accompaniment, while the melody 
reaches its greatest intensity by means of the characteristic suspension, and at 
times also by means of increased motion.”8 

For the intensification of expression Mendelssohn uses also several types of 
climbing pitch. One form consists of repeating a phrase while shifting its most 
accented tone to a higher level. In a second type the entire phrase is shifted 
up one or two steps,*® or the phrase is vehemently shifted several times, the 
level being raised each time by several steps.*1 The phrases thus shifted 
frequently have a similar outline, very characteristic of Mendelssohn: they 
include four descending, rhythmically equal notes (most often eighth notes), 
which span a fifth (or more) and start with an accented note. Normally there 


is a skip after the first tone, producing a pentatonic effect: _ ————aeaee 


At points of cadence, however, the skip occurs after the third tone. This kind 
of phrase repetition is widely employed in the Songs without Words, and is man- 
ifestly another folk-song element. Two other types of repetition, both serving 
structural purposes, are also ‘noteworthy. One is an echo-like, becalming 
repetition of a small motif, employed to enlarge the consequent of a song 
theme. The other occurs in the middle part to lend emphasis to a climactic 
phrase by its complete repetition.* 

Some of Mendelssohn’s rhythmic idiosyncrasies, such as the female endings 
and the descending four-tone groups, have already been mentioned. Another 


2” Cf. Verdi's letter to his librettist, Antonio Somma, of 19th November, 1853—Verdi Briefe, 
edited by Franz Werfel, Berlin, 1926, p. 151: ‘“‘Think a little of the popular arias from our Italian 
operas; you never find male rhymes in the verse.” 

8 Cf. Op. I9, I, measure I9f; 30, I, measure 22; 38, I, measure 30f; 53, I, measure 23f; 62, 6, 
measure 47ff; 67, I, Measure 22; 85, 6, measure 58. 

2° Cf. Op. 38, 2, measure 48; 38, 5, measure 50f; 67, 6, measure 37/f; etc. 

3° Cf. Op. 38, 2, measure 14f; 62, 1, measure 5ff; 62, 6, measure 28f; 85, 2, measure 16; etc. 

31 Cf. Op. 19, 3, measure 61ff; etc. 

%2 Cf. Op. 19, I, measure 9f; 19, 2, measure 13/f; 19, 3, measure 12ff; 30, 4, measure 15ff; etc. 

#3 Cf. Op. 30, 1; 2; 53, 1; 67, 3; etc. ; 
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is the starting of many melodies with an upbeat. This upbeat often comprises 
a full half of a 4/4 measure,** suggesting a 2/4 metre to the listener, but to the 
connoisseur revealing Mendelssohn’s fine feeling for rhythm. On the whole, 
Mendelssohn preferred duple to triple metre. While there are only eight 
pieces in 3/4, 3/8, or 9/8 metre there are three times as many in 2/4 and 4/4. 
Especially striking is his frequent use of the compound metres, 6/4, 6/8, 6/16, 
12/8, and 12/16, which occur sixteen times. This predilection may be another 
product of the Italian trip. 


In general, Mendelssohn’s rhythm in the Songs without Words is simple and 
classical, compared with the rhythm of other romantics. Syncopes, triplets, 
et cetera, are totally lacking in the melodies, as are fast dotted rhythms. Quiet, 
evenly flowing rhythms with some dactylic dissolutions and trochaic melodies 


prevail. Two characteristic dotted formulae may be cited: (1) _)b [GJ 37 


and (2) IJ .o (Elsewhere in 


Mendelssohn’s works the latter is typical for hymnic or festival pieces.) At 
times, however, the accompaniment furnishes syncopated effects®® or conflict 
rhythms.“ A further rhythmic detail in the melody provides variety and 
intensification in a consequent phrase, at the end of a middle section, and else- 
where. It consists in the insertion of a group of equally short, descending 
notes (usually eighth notes) towards the end of a séretto in the prevailing rhythm 
of somewhat larger note values.*! 


In harmony, also, Mendelssohn was an individualist. Measured by roman- 
tic standards he remained a Classic, but he nevertheless cultivated certain 
harmonic effects in a thoroughly personal way and thereby created an attractive 
and characteristic style. While other romantics explored the possibilities of 
chromatic and enharmonic modulation, he delighted in the profuse employment 
of non-harmonic tones. He enriched the static chord, while the others en- 
hanced the potentialities of the sequence of chords. Typical of Mendelssohn 
are the many secondary seventh and ninth chords, usually resulting from 
non-harmonic ornamental tones; among them especially the chord of the 
sixte ajoutée, resulting from organ points, anticipations, or passing tones. 
In contrast with these frequent pseudo-chord formations there are only two 
genuine dominant ninth chords in all the Songs without Words: in Op. 53, 4, 
measure I0, and 102, 2, measure 19, in both instances serving emotional stress. 


Most secondary seventh and ninth chords result from the suspensions 


“CF, Op. 90, $3, 62,25 23 BG, 95 202, 23 4. 

% This barring is in exact accord, for example, with Riemann’s theory of the metre. 

36 Cf. Op. 19, I; 2; 30, 5; 38, 2; 67, 3; and 38, 1; 62, 4; 67, 4; etc., respectively. 

37 Cf. Op. 30, 1; 38, 4; 53, 5; 67, 1; 85, 6; 102, I. 

38 Cf. Op. 30, 3; 53, 3; 6; middle section of Op. 30, 1; consequent of Op. 53, 1. 

3° Cf. Op. 38, 2; 5; etc. 

© Cf. Op. 30, 1; 53, 2; 85, 1. 

‘1 Cf. Op. 19, 1, measure 29f; 38, 5, measure 20f; 62, 6, measure 28ff; 67, 6, measure 37ff; 
85, 2, measure 16; etc. 
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=> 
already discussed.“ This characteristic device, whose chief form is _} a 13 
is usually set off strongly by the bass, which reaches the stressed beat by con- 


trary motion. Moreover, the suspension is very often reinforced by double 


and triple suspensions. This combination of effects contrasts strongly with 
the suspensions employed by the Viennese Classics and is definitely character- 
istic of Mendelssohn. The Classics almost always prepare their suspensions, 
especially double and triple suspensions; these suspensions, moreover, almost 
exclusively modify the tonic triad, the dominant seventh, or the diminished 
seventh chords, and avoid secondary steps. Weber’s free suspensions approach 
Mendelssohn’s to a degree, but still lack the other two effects—the contrary 
motion of the bass and the formation of secondary seventh and ninth chords. 

The tendency towards the use of non-harmonic tones led Mendelssohn to a 
number of attractive changing and passing tone combinations that enliven 
and colour his simple harmonic schemes. Such devices may serve to embroider 
sustained harmonies* or the accompaniment figure; they may be combined 
with organ points or may otherwise stress the independence of melodic lines.“ 

Like his contemporaries, Mendelssohn was prone to pay attention to 
temporary tonicalisations of secondary steps, and he evidently preferred the 
VI, whether in deceptive cadences or elsewhere. He even starts the melody 
in one Song without Words (Op. 102, 4) above a secondary cadence.47 The 
dominant seventh chord is frequently replaced by the diminished seventh 
chord, which also replaces IV{ in the sequence I-IV{-I. In exposed places, 
however, the diminished seventh chord is used for highly emotional effects 
expressing anguish. 

A brief comparison of the beginning of the main melody of Op. 19, 4 with 
that of the second movement of Beethoven’s second Symphony, both of which 
have the same melodic outline, brings out the difference between Mendelssohn’s 
harmonic style and that of the Viennese Classics. Beethoven harmonises 
each tone and employs only tonic and dominant harmonies; Mendelssohn uses 
VI and II besides, and conceives two of the melody tones as suspensions, one 
of them producing a secondary seventh chord. By these stronger effects we 
recognize the romantic in Megdelssohn. [See opposite.] 

The style of the Songs without Words is further unified by the composer’s 
preference for certain keys and tempi. With the exception of Op. 30, 2 in 
B flat minor, only keys containing up to four sharps or flats are employed, with 
a concentration around two points in the circle of the fifths, A and E major 
and minor and E flat major, so that C major and related keys occur much less 
often in these pieces than they do in the compositions of other composers. 


“3 Cf. Op. 19, 2, measure 14: I, ; 19, 4, measure 6: VI, ; 53, 3, measure 11: I, ; 19, 5, measure 4: 
IV, ; 53, 2, measure 3: II, ; 53, 5, measure g: IV, ; etc. 

* Cf. Op. 53, 6, measure 98ff; 67, 4, measure 38f. 

“ Cf. Op. 67, 4, beginning. 

* Cf. Op. 53, 6, measure 98ff; 62, 3, measure 25/. 

46 Cf. Op. 62, 5, measure 21; 62, 6, measure 35ff; 67, 3, measure 12ff; 67, 4, measures 38ff and 
84f; 102, 1, measure 29f; etc. 

“7 Cf. Schumann’s Humoresque or Brahms’ Rhapsody in G minor, Op. 79, 2. 
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Similarly all tempi conform to the two basic concepts of moderato and agitato. 
Perhaps these concepts reflect Mendelssohn’s character, for he has been 
described as generally quiet and serene, but at times overcome by nervousness 
and irritability. To be sure, the two preferred tempi are not correlated with 
the preferred tonalities. 

Original as the Songs without Words are in name, idea, and style, many of 
their elements can, of course, be traced to extraneous influences. Bach, with 
whose music Mendelssohn grew up, certainly contributed to the conception 
of their quasi-polyphonic texture, especially with chorale settings, such as that 
of ‘‘I Call on Thee, Lord Jesu Christ’. Some of Bach’s Preludes, for example 
those in C sharp minor and B flat minor of the first volume of The Well-tempered 
Clavier, may have suggested the construction of entire pieces from one motif. 
Others like those in C major and D minor of the same volume, may have 
prompted Mendelssohn to adopt a continuous figuration motif throughout an 
entire piece, although the strongest influence in this direction undoubtedly 
came from the innumerable studies composed by Ludwig Berger (Mendelssohn’s 
teacher), Cramer, Moscheles, and others. 


Beethoven 


Mendelssohn 


= 
= Tt T 


Many of these études also introduce, for various technical purposes, melodies 
that make them superficially still more similar to the Songs without Words. 
In particular, Cramer’s Etude No. 41 (Cramer-Bilow, No. 46) and Berger’s 
Op. 12, 5 and 1148 (the former being also thematically related to one of Mendel- 
ssohn’s pieces, Op. 67, 3) as well as Daniel Steibelt’s Op. 78, 3; 8 and 11,® 
approach Mendelssohn’s style.*® The second movements of Beethoven’s 
sonatas, Op. 13 (Pathétique) and Op. 90, also present, in their main sections, 
the solo-song type, while the second movement of his Sonata, Op. 79, starts 
like a Venetian Boat Song. The clearest anticipation of the Song without Words 
style is Schubert’s Impromptu, Op. 90, 3, although, of course, the composers’ 
harmonic and melodic techniques differ greatly. 


All these compositions, however, also manifest important dissimilarities to 
the Songs without Words. In none of them, with the possible exception of the 


48 Cf. Schumann, Schriften I, p. 100. 

4° Cf. Grove’s Dictionary (1908), IV, p. 686. 

8° For further comparisons see W. Kahl, ‘‘Aus der Friihzeit des lyrischen Klavierstiickes” in 
Zeitschrift fir Musik, Vol. 89, 1922, p. 203ff. 
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Cramer étude mentioned above, does the accompaniment acquire a character- 
istic and independent motif. Generally the melody is identical with the top 
tones of the moving accompaniment. Mendelssohn’s typical distribution of 
the latter between the two hands is absent also from all the compositions 
mentioned, as well as from all pre-Mendelssohnian études. 

Among the earliest composers of lyrical piano pieces Mendelssohn was 
doubtless most closely approached by John Field. Of the latter’s Nocturnes 
(from 1814 on), No. 2 is a complete anticipation of the solo Song without Words 
in texture, form, structure of the sections ‘‘a,”’ and “‘b”, and even in details of 
harmony and melody. He had not yet, however, discovered the idea of 
transferring the vocal song to the instrument. Wilhelm Taubert’s Minnelieder, 
Op. 16, have also been called direct predecessors of the Songs without Words, 


but as has been shown elsewhere,*! except for part of this title (“lieder’’), they 


have little in common. 

To find real predecessors we must scrutinise Mendelssohn’s earlier works. 
The first intimations of the characteristics of the Songs without Words appear 
in 1824. There is an example of a strong quadruple suspension with the typical 
skip of a third in measures 50-53 of the first movement of the first Symphony; 
a half-cadence with suspension, which anticipates measure 2 of the Song 
without Words, Op. 38, 5, is heard in measures 14-18 of the third movement of 
the Quartet, Op. 3; and the 4/4 metre with the 2/4 upbeat is employed in the 
second movement of the same work—to give only a few examples. 

From 1826 on these signs increase. The Rondo Capriccioso, which may 
well belong to this year, reveals, in the main section, the 6/8 metre, small 
phrases and female endings, and solo-song texture in the second theme. In 
measures 24-25 of the ‘“Trumpet’’ Overture, Op. Ior (1826), we find the 
characteristic level-raising repetition of a typical motif: 


The Introduction of the “Overture for Band’’, Op. 24 (1826), is, except for its 
form, a complete choral Song without Words. Other examples are the rhythm 
of the second movement of the Sonata, Op. 6, and the beginning of the third 
movement of the Sonata, Op. 106, which exhibits solo-song characteristics and 
thereafter proceeds with parallel thirds like a Venetian Boat Song—or perhaps 
like the “Song of the Mermaids” from Weber’s Oberon, which is also in the 
same key, E major. More numerous details could be cited from the Quartet, 
Op. 13, where we hear sixte-ajoutée chords, half-cadences, sequences, repetitions, 
and many more characteristic features. 

From the fall of 1828 through the summer of 1830 Mendelssohn toyed with 
a new name: Song without Words. The little pieces he composed under this 
name, most of them now lost, made their way into diaries and congratulatory 
letters. They were too light for publication, yet they were successful and 


51 Cf. Tischler, ‘‘Mendelssohn’s Songs without Words”, p. 3. 
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were diligently imitated in Berlin circles. The works of these years are filled 
with elements of the Songs without Words style. A few examples from some 
of the larger compositions may serve to corroborate this statement. (We are 
restricting ourselves to instrumental compositions to save space.) 

In the first large work of 1829, the Quartet in E flat major, Op. 12, we meet 
with the strong secondary seventh chord suspensions and the repetition in 
measures 250-253 of the first movement (a); the harmonically and melodically 
characteristic half-clause in measures 7-8 of the third movement (8); the 
agitato character, the rhythm, and the structure of a solo song in the main 
theme of the finale, including in measures 15-16 the typical suspension with the 
skip of a third in the melody and contrary motion in the bass (c): 


ra 
rs 


(0) 


Still more evident is this tendency in the Trois Fantaisies ou Caprices, 
Op. 16, three pieces that come very near to the Songs without Words even in 
their form. The Introduction to Op. 16, I is a somewhat free choral song with 


the typical rhythm |J J79J J |. In melody and mood the main section is 


exactly like a Song without Words, though solo song texture is only sporadically 
present. In this respect this number reminds us of the Hunting Song, and 
hunting motifs actually are heard starting with measure 23. The sequence in 
measures 50-53 and the repetition with the sixte-ajoutée chord in measures 54— 
57 are further cases in point. The wonderful Scherzo in E minor, Op. 16, 2, 
while its idea precludes structural or textural affinities with the Songs without 
Words, has melodic and harmonic similarities, such as the horn calls in measures 
30-34, the sixte ajoutée in measures 48-51 and 67-69, and the pentatonic 
formula of a descending fifth combined with a stressed secondary ninth chord 
and a repetition in measures 70-71. Op. 16, 3 is a genuine solo song with an 
introduction of three measures, a uniformly running accompaniment through- 
out, and a quiet melody above and a slow bass below it. 

On the other hand, the theme of the Variations Concertantes, for cello and 
piano, Op. 17, is a choral song with the typical regularity of two- and four- 
measure phrases, female endings, the contrary motion and imitation in the 


52 Cf. Ibid., p. 3f. 
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bass, and so on. Another such choral song in typical a-b-a form, the part 
““b” including the “instrumental” eighth-note motion in one voice, is the 
Introduction to the overture of Die Heimkehr aus der Fremde. 

Relatively little of Mendelssohn’s personal style enlivens the so-called Refor- 
mation Symphony, Op. 107 (1830). It is decidedly a weaker work, about which 
neither the composer nor the public was ever enthusiastic. Only here and 
there do personal touches appear, for example in the bridge motif of the second 
theme of the first movement: 


g te» = Effet 


7 
7 


and at the beginning of the third movement, where after two measures of an 
accompaniment figure a recitative-like melody enters with the formula of the 
descending fifth (a). This theme has a perfect parallel in the first theme of 
Mendelssohn’s Fantasy in F sharp minor, Op. 28, also called ‘‘Scotch Sonata” 
by the composer (d): 


While this parallel alone would not prompt us to revise the accepted date, 
1833, for the composition of this fine work, the fact that Mendelssohn wrote on 
25th May, 1830, in a letter from Weimar to his family, that among other things 
he had played his “Scotch Sonata” for Goethe does decidedly justify our 
doing so. No other work by Mendelssohn with this title exists; possibly he 
revised or wrote down this composition three years later, but it must have been 
completed by 1830. 

Another circumstance corroborates this view. This Fantasy shows that 
Mendelssohn was still strongly influenced by Beethoven at the time; immed- 
iately in the first measures we are reminded of the last movement of the 
Moonlight Sonata; the continuation of the first theme finds a parallel in Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata, Op. 10, 3, second movement, measure 9; the cadence in meas- 
ures 39-40 suggests such models as measures I1I-1g from the first movement of 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 110. These and further similarities in the other 
movements do not diminish the value of this beautiful work; but the possibility 


58 Cf. Mendelssohn Letters, p. 71. 
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of so manifest an influence can be safely ruled out for works written as late as 
1833. 

Of Mendelssohn’s works written in 1830, the most beautiful and most 
characteristic is certainly the Hebrides Overture, Op. 26, not put down on 
paper in its final form until two years later. Structurally this sonata move- 
ment cannot have much in common with the Songs without Words, but the 
wonderful unity of mood that is given with the first measure: 


and maintained throughout, bears out the relation. The mood itself is typical 
of many Songs without Words. The motif, moreover, gives us a clue to the 
origin of the descending fifth group with its pentatonic hue that crops up so 
often from 1829 on: it represents Mendelssohn's ‘‘Scottish” mood, which he 
brought back from his trip to Scotland that year. (Cf. the example given 
above from the Fantasy or ‘‘Scotch Sonata’”’.) There are, in this overture, 
many more harmonic and melodic features of the Song without Words style— 
suspensions, secondary seventh chords, and so forth, but all are very unob- 
trusive, in keeping with the generally subdued character of the music. 

The last two important works composed before the publication of the first 
book of Songs without Words are the cantata, The First Walpurgis Night, and 
the first piano Concerto in G minor, Op. 25. The former was completed in 
1831 and revised in 1842. An interesting example from its overture is the 
first theme with the characteristic dotted rhythm: 


this theme is closely related to that of the Introduction to the Scotch Symphony, 
which was conceived at that time.—The piano Concerto was ready for per- 
formance in October, 1831, as we learn from a letter written from Munich by 
Mendelssohn to his family; the date of composition, 1832, as given in the 
complete edition must therefore be revised. The Concerto includes some of the 
style criteria discussed above, but on the whole it is based on its predecessors 
among the Viennese Classics and Weber, though without direct references. 
It was a short and natural step, and yet a sign of genius, to combine these 
various elements that had welled up from the composer’s subconscious mind 
with the playfully conceived idea of the Song without Words. This synthesis 
was prompted by the situation in which he found himself on his tour through 
Italy, Switzerland, and France, 1830-32, when he needed brief drawing-room 
pieces. Inthe Songs without Words Mendelssohn crystallised his style, and they 
conquered the musical world for him. Their historical importance as cleansers 


% Cf. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Briefe aus den Jahren 1830-47, Leipzig, 1861-63, Vol. I, p. 
279ff. 
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of the musical taste of the period can hardly be exaggerated, and their 
intrinsic and pianistic values have kept them alive for over a hundred years, 

The Song without Words style permeates Mendelssohn’s subsequent works. 
Several pieces are exact replicas of the Songs without Words.*® Many additional 
compositions are true to type except for one or another detail. Strangely, 
the single Song without Words (Album Blatt), Op. 117, and the Song without 
Words for cello and piano, Op. 109, deviate from the characteristic small 
song form and reveal large tripartite structure with a complete Song without 
Words as the main section and a contrasting middle part. The same construc- 
tion is found in the second movement of the Symphony-cantata Lobgesang, 
Op. 52. The first section of this movement is almost throughout a genuine 


solo song, allegretto un poco agitato. The melody has all the features discussed’ 


above—the level-raising repetition, strong suspensions, and so forth. In 


addition, measures 5-8 recall measures 96-103 of the Song without Words, 


Op. 53, 3. This is how it begins: 


= 


3 

In other pieces the restatement of the song form is lacking, as in the slow 
movement of the piano Trio in D minor, Op. 49, or it is replaced by new 
material, as in the Introduction to the second piano Concerto in D minor, 
Op. 40. Among the Children’s Pieces, Op. 72, No. 2 is another example of this 
construction, while No. 4—which has melodic relations with the Songs without 
Words, Op. 53, 2 and 67, 6—has the complete form, but is somewhat short, 
especially in the middle section. Prelude No. 5 of the Six Preludes and Fugues, 
Op. 35, answers the description of several pain-racked, slow Songs without 
Words in texture, form, and harmonic effects; Prelude No. 4 again takes up the 
duet type, and No. 2 follows, in form and melody, the Song without Words 
tradition—it includes relations to Op. 85, 4—though the accompaniment and 
the bass are so independent that the piece sounds as if it were a chorale setting. 
Many more examples could be given.5” 

But, of course, the characteristic traits occur also in pieces that are not 
teplicas of the Songs without Words. The Capriccio Brilliante, Op. 22, for 


55 Cf. Tischler, ‘‘Mendelssohn’s Songs without Words’”’, pp. 5 and 7. 
56 Cf. Ibid., p. 13. 
57 C. Ibid., p. 13 ff. 
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example, begins, after a prelude of four measures, with a melody in the 


rhythm Pe. , and measures 7-8 of this melody are, besides, related 


to measures 28-29 of the Song without Words, Op. 53, 1. The presto from the 
Andante cantabile e presto agitato, the third movement of the Quartet in E 
minor, Op. 44, 2,58 and the violin Concerto begin in a similar manner. Indeed, 
there is not a single work by Mendelssohn composed after 1832 that does not 
reveal such traits in a greater or lesser degree.5® Yet there are, of necessity, 
entire movements or sections in which the Song without Words style in a 
narrower sense, that is, especially in its formal and textural implications, has 
no place. Scherzos, development sections of sonata movements, the cyclical 
arrangement of larger works, fugues, and other types of composition and 
problems demand additional stylistic devices. 


We must, therefore, consider several further characteristics which, together. 
with those of the Songs without Words, will account for Mendelssohn’s over-all’ 
style. Some are the result of the master’s development. To his instrumental 
style Mozart’s influence, for instance, contributed ease and natural logic of 
construction, the transparence of the pseudo-polyphonic texture, and the 
economy of instrumentation.®® From his appreciation of Weber Mendelssohn 
gained the scherzo technique that later became independent of the older com- 
poser’s ‘‘elf-and-spirit’’ romanticism. Its traits are the staccato, the perdendosi 
ending that usually loses itself in the high trebles, and perhaps also the real or 
pseudo-horn blasts. Probably Beethoven’s scherzos, in which the hasty 
staccato is so prominent, also contributed to the development of this technique. 
Otherwise Beethoven’s style did not have lasting effects upon Mendelssohn, 
unless certain of his dramatic turns can be attributed to it. Bach’s influence 
always remained somewhat extraneous, sporadically appearing in fugues and 
chorale settings. Zelter’s spirit permeates Mendelssohn’s vocal style and 
choral compositions, and modified the influence upon him of Handel’s oratorios. 
But this belongs to a chapter on Mendelssohn’s attitude towards the combina- 
tion of word and music. 


Further traits seem to have had no particular extraneous origin, but appear 
to emanate from Mendelssohn’s genius for form. Thus he tried to bring about 
a closer unity of the movements of a cyclical work with the help of melodic 
inter-relations. Similarly he introduces new melodies above a motion developed 
from the chief thematic material. As early as in his first Symphony we 
find such a passage in the second theme of the finale, where a quiet clarinet 
melody is added to the quarter-note chords of the strings: 


58 The beginning of the third movement of the Quartet in D major, Op. 44, 1, more resembles a 
chorale setting. 

59 To give examples from each of these and smaller works is impossible within the limits of this 
paper, but the authors will be glad to furnish them to any interested reader. 

60 Cf. Schumann, Schriften II, p. 74, where he remarks, with reference to the second cello 
Sonata, Op. 58, that ‘everything tends to become musical, still more refined, more ethereal, and— 
if one would not misconstrue this—more Mozartian’’. 
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== == = = 


Here the melody sings in part the top tones of the chords; but in the 
development of the first movement of the Octet we already get a completely 
independent melody in such a passage :* 


eel £22) bese 


‘er 


SS 
O41 

2 _ 


Other examples of this device are found in the second themes of the Overtures 
to Die Heimkehr aus der Fremde® and Ruy Blas,® in the developments of the 
Hebrides Overture and the Overture The Beautiful Melusine,® in the coda of 
the Scherzo from A Midsummer Night's Dream,® and elsewhere. Mozart, 
Beethoven and Schubert used this effect at times in brief passages, but 
Mendelssohn appears to be the first to have emphasised it, influencing later 
composers such as Brahms, Bruckner and Mahler. 


Within Mendelssohn’s works the Songs without Words represent the stylistic 
core. They mark him as a highly refined aesthetic with the surest feeling 


%1 This is the continuation of the passage referred to in footnote 2. 
®2 Violas and cellos starting with measure 136. 

88 Clarinet, bassoon and cellos starting with measure 109. 

* Oboe starting with measure 159. 

85 Oboe starting with measure 188. 

*6 Woodwinds starting with measure 53 before the end. 
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among his contemporaries for unity in variety and balance in rhythm, melody, 
and form. Clarity, lyricism, and sentimentality are the somewhat incongruous 
traits here joined together by a superb craftsman. The Songs without Words 
reveal their composer as a romantic, as highly individualistic, and as forward- 
looking, without being an original genius like Schumann, Chopin, or Berlioz, 
as his many innovations and idiosyncrasies are hidden under a conventional 
technique of presentation. The innovations, many of which have had impor- 
tant historical consequences, concern rhythm, melody, harmony and texture 
alike; but the most ingenious of them is the central idea of these pieces—that 
of the song without words. 


Book Reviews 


This Singing Business. By George Baker. Pp.61. (Ascherberg.) 1947. 55s. 


That the art of singing is now at a very low ebb in this country is undeniable. Mr. 
Baker has written this excellent little book which contains more good sense than many a 
learned treatise three times its size, in order, as he puts it, ‘‘to stimulate interest in the 
subject, supply a little useful information and, one hopes, some practical advice’. I 
should say he has succeeded in all three aims, and that this pamphlet ought to be in the 
hands of anybody who is considering taking up singing as a profession. It could be 
studied with advantage, too, by many an “‘old hand”’ who is not too old to learn. 

Mr. Baker starts from the somewhat novel assumption—novel in these days—that 
“To become a singer it is necessary to have a voice—a lot of other things too—but first of 
alla voice’. This elementary fact is so often lost sight of that it requires some courage 
to re-affirm it. What we are witnessing to-day is of course a reaction from the day before 
yesterday when singers were judged entirely by their vocal chords and not at all for their 
musicianship. Now the pendulum has swung to the other extreme, and to-day it is 
possible for persons apparently afflicted with aphonia to persuade some critics and a 
section at least of the public that they are far more worth listening to than all the Carusos 
and Chaliapins and Tetrazzinis who ever drew cheers from the groundlings of a less enlight- 
ened age. We know that ‘‘voice is not everything’’; nevertheless, however musically 
intelligent a singer may be, intelligence can never really take the place of a voice any more 
than the mere possession of a fine organ and nothing else can excuse in a singer all those 
faults of diction and intonation and general lack of musicianship so frequently to be 
observed in the species. Mr. Baker, of course, is perfectly aware of this, and after making 
his plea for the retention of a ‘‘voice’’ as the first requisite of a singer, he then proceeds to 
stress the almost equal importance of good diction, correct breathing and command of 
tone-colour. It is on this last subject that he has the most interesting things to say, 
comparing the voice to a stringed instrument from which a skilful singer will draw 
contrasting tones in the same way that a violinist does on his violin. 

Mr. Baker writes throughout from a strictly professional point of view and does not 
believe in over-specialization and the segregation of singers into categories, so that once 
a Bach label or a Mozart labe] has been attached to an individual he or she is considered 
good for nothing else. On the contrary he contends that a really proficient, well-trained 
artist should be capable of singing in more styles than one—which indeed seems reasonable 
enough. Above all he insists on the importance of correct pronunciation and enunciation, 
and inveighs against the absurd convention which expects an English singer to be proficient . 
in German Lieder before he can pronounce the vowel sounds of his own language correctly. 
Singers can learn a lot from this little book, which can be recommended for its refreshing 
blend of idealism and practicality. R. H. M. 
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Lessons from Vienna 
BY 


EDWARD J. DENT 


OpERA in England carries on its existence in such precarious conditions that 
our critics, both amateur and professional, seem never to have acquired ade- 
quate standards by which to form their judgments on it. I would never fora 
moment suggest that our professional critics are unjust or even unkind, and | 
know only too well the practical difficulties under which they have to write 
and the amputations to which they are always liable at the hands of their 
sub-editors. But they have so few opportunities of seeing opera, as compared 
with other kinds of music, that they are tempted to regard it as of secondary 
importance. They attend festivals of opera, but have little or no experience of 
routine opera, as the foreign critics have, and little knowledge of its historical 
background. The result is that they seldom seem to see an opera as a complete 
whole, whether it be a new opera or an old one. 

I propose in this paper to consider the recent performances of the Vienna 
State Opera at Covent Garden: not to give a complete critical account of them, 
but to pick out such details, often perhaps very small ones, from which our 
own opera companies might learn both what to do and what not todo. In an 
ordinary newspaper criticism there is no space for such things, and as I have 
no reason to quarrel with such criticisms as I have read, I can pass over many 
aspects of the performances which others have already dealt with. 

Austria has enjoyed the blessings of a republic for some thirty years, but the 
Vienna Opera still seems to keep up the illusion of being an imperial court 
establishment. All its operas, even Fidelio, were produced in the grand 
manner, as if for an audience of archdukes and archduchesses; there was no 
end of style about them, but it seemed strangely remote from either the present 
day or the revolutionary days of Mozart and Beethoven. There was a definitely 
aristocratic quality about all of them, and whether that was appropriate or 
not, it was certainly a most remarkable achievement. Style is what our own 
performances generally lack, and especially unity of style in all details. 
Stateliness indeed was sometimes exaggerated into stiffness; but it was wonder- 
ful to see the dignity and grace with which everybody (and especially the male 
singers) moved on the stage. It was a great contrast to the awkward deport- 
ment of most of our own people; I suppose it comes natural to inhabitants of a 
city where the whole of life is traditionally conducted en mouvement de valse. 

We live in an age of enforced economy even in England, and we know that 
conditions in Austria are infinitely worse, but their State Opera shows little 
sign of it. Let no one imagine that Don Giovanni was staged on the cheap 
because it was played in a permanent set; a Covent Garden expert tells me 
that if that architectural background had been made in London it would have 
cost £25,000. Such economy as was apparent was in the costume department. 
Fidelio was evidently dressed out of old stock, but quite adequately; Don 
Giovanni and Figaro probably the same, Salome too, but in all the operas the 
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costumes were mostly of good design and well chosen. Only in Cosi fan tutte 
was there a conscious effort at novelty and a very conscious effort at disguising 
economy by an exaggeration of ‘“‘good taste’. I am told that this opera and 
Figaro too were planned for performance in the Redoutensaal, so it is not quite 
fair to criticize their effect in Covent Garden. The Volksoper, where the 
State Opera is at present established, is a large theatre; the Redoutensaal is 
merely a court ballroom of oblong shape with a double staircase at one end, 
rather like what Covent Garden foyer would be if the staircase was transferred 
to the end wall. The room is very high and quite unsuited for a theatre, to 
which purpose it was adapted a good many years ago in an attempt to imitate 
the Residenz-Theater at Munich. The stage curtain, if I remember right, did 
not reach anywhere near the ceiling, and the scenery consisted of screens; the 
general effect was that of drawing-room theatricals, and the German producers, 
with their usual ingenuity, accepted that as the atmosphere they wished to 
create. The double staircase ended in a landing even higher, I should think, 
than that at Covent Garden, so that when it was used as a feature of the scene 
it was badly out of proportion; however, it was considered too picturesque to 
be neglected. 

Of the five operas presented in London, Fidelio was by far the most out- 
standing.* All Germans, even singers, even Viennese, approach Fidelio in a 
spirit of religious devotion. English critics and managers generally dismiss it 
as pretty hopeless, one of those side-slips of Beethoven which we prefer not to 
talk about. As Miss Baylis once said to me (though in all humility), ‘I don’t 
know it, I’ve never seen it; all I know is, it’s always been a failure at Covent 
Garden’. It was not a failure this time. The scenery was Covent Garden’s 
last set, simple, dignified and completely adequate; anything more would have 
been an offence. Costumes, as I said, evidently out of stock, all sorts of 
periods; only that of Florestan seemed unusual. Perhaps it was intended as 
camouflage to make him invisible among the ruins of his dungeon; when he 
came out into the light of day it looked as if it came from the Omega workshops. 
But the costumes did not matter; they were adequate and never distracting. 
What was overwhelming about the whole performance was its intense sincerity 
and devotion. I do not set up to be a judge of voices and will not attempt to 
appraise the singers; but I noted with pleasure that Marcellina and Jacquino 
were as well cast as any of the other parts, instead of being neglected, as is too 
often the case, and they were made to take their proper place as vital characters 
inthe drama. A drama it really was, independently of the music, for through- 
out the sung parts every word was clearly intelligible and every sentence 
enunciated with conviction. What a lesson to our British singers! 

Herr Clemens Krauss accompanied; I choose the word deliberately as the 
highest compliment that I can pay him, for, like Mr. Gerald Moore, he knows 
that accompaniment can be great art. His ¢empi were on the whole leisurely; 
I never heard the quartet in Act Itaken soslowly. To sing it at that pace must 


* Detailed reviews by the Editor and E. H. W. Meyerstein will be found on pp. 295-6. No 
attempt has been made to iron out any differences of opinion. [ED.] 
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have been exceedingly difficult, yet I have never heard it so well sung and so 


trouble Herr Krauss took to secure exactly the right performance of the intro- 
ductory bars. Those eight bars are one of Beethoven’s miracles; nowhere 
else did he—far less anyone else—ever convey so much with such utter sim- 
plicity and reticence. After the prison scene came, I regret to say, the Leonora 
overture. I will admit that it was beautifully played; Landon Ronald himself 
could not have conducted it more devoutly, simply and straightforwardly, 
But it is the ruin of Fidelio, and I will take no excuses. One of the most 
comical that I have heard was that ‘‘one enjoyed and understood the overture 
so much better when one had seen the opera just before’. As if the only 
function of an opera was to explain the overture as a concert piece! I suggest 
that if Leonora is wanted, it should be played at the very end of the whole 
opera; and I wonder how many people would stay to hear it. I can only 
imagine that Herr Krauss, with Viennese amiability, yielded to pressure from 
outside. 


| 


perfectly balanced. At the rehearsal I observed with pleasure what. immense | 


| 


It was delightful to hear the march played in an easy-going Austrian style, | 


instead of the Prussian stiffness with which it is so often disfigured. The chorus 
of prisoners was profoundly moving; they were well grouped and had admirable 
attitudes and gestures. Vocally they were not very strong; I saw them at a 
rehearsal, without make-up, and they looked indeed as if they had come out of 
concentration camps. The usual ending for that act is to show Rocco and 
Leonora going down into a trap-door with pick and shovel; on this occasion 
they did not—Pizarro was left alone on the stage, standing with his back to 
the audience, which made a much more impressive effect. The second act of 
Fidelio is a good example of the invariable incompetence of the German 


librettists of the Romantic period. If they worked on a French original they | 


generally made a mess of it, often out of pure idealism—which we must respect 


—as well as technical clumsiness. In the French Léonore of 1798 there is in| 


the first place much more talking and much less singing. Marcellina’s infatua- 
tion for “‘Fidelio” plays a more important part, and that means that her affairs 
have to be happily settled at the end. After the frustration of Pizarro’s 
attempted murder Leonora and Florestan are not left in connubial embraces; 
Rocco has taken away her pistol, and they are still in terror of their lives, a 
terror further increased when they hear a chorus of soldiers approaching. The 
soldiers, however, prove to be only the usual French rescue-party and all ends 
happily. Marcellina is horrified to find that ‘‘Fidelio”’ is of the wrong sex, but 
Leonora puts matters right by providing her with a handsome dowry as an 
expression of her gratitude, and Rocco, a typical French father, is completely 
satisfied with damages for breach of promise. The good German librettists 
probably thought this rather too sordid. German writers often describe Rocco 
by that characteristically German adjective bieder, and German singers gener- 
ally play him as a mixture of Hans Sachs and Gurnemanz; the Viennese 
Rocco was much more clearly individualized, and showed himself a really 
subtle actor with a sense of character. The result of the German adaptation 
was to make the second scene of the act an anticlimax, and it needs very careful 
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and ingenious treatment to prevent its degenerating into oratorio. The 
Vienna producer managed it extremely well. In the first place, he had a first- 
rate singer and actor for Don Fernando, the Minister, who instead of being stiff 
and pompous, or unctuous, like the Hermit in Der Freischiitz or Gurnemanz in 
Parsifal, was a very gracious aristocrat, setting everybody at their ease with 
dignified kindliness and humanity—a very real and very distinguished person- 
ality. The “aristocratic’’ quality of the Viennese performances was seen here 
at its best and in the right place. 


It seems to be a tradition of the German stage that ladies who sing breeches 
parts should always stand with their legs wide apart. That attitude is natural 
enough for Hansel, and perhaps tolerable for Cherubino, certainly most unsuit- 
able for the Rosenkavalier and Prince Orlovsky. (The Viennese Cherubino 
did not adopt it.) Perhaps Donna Leonora thought she must make an extra 
effort not to be a lady; but none of the men, not even Jacquino or Masetto, 
stood like that. 


During the Vienna season I had the pleasure of discussing the performances 
with a German producer, not connected with Vienna, who was on a short visit 
toLondon. He had a wide practical knowledge of the German stage, but little 
historical background. He took the view that in these days it was quite 
impossible to stage Mozart in a natural way; his old-fashioned musical forms 
imperatively demanded stylization. He would not hear of the idea that Don 
Giovannt was a comic opera (although the Vienna company described it on the 
programme—it was the Vienna company and not Covent Garden’s own literary 
department—as an opéra bouffe (sic)!) and even maintained that there was not 
a single comic character in it. I said that Don Giovanni himself was a comic 
character (we know that Mozart wrote it for a buffo singer) because all his 
three love-affairs land him in ridiculous and humiliating situations. My 
German friend replied that after a thousand and three conquests he had reached 
the time of life when he was no longer a success with the ladies. ‘Then how 
old do you think he is?” “Oh, about forty-eight or so’. Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni was twenty-two. The repulsiveness of an elderly Don Giovanni did 
not seem to strike my German friend; he talked of D’Andrade. Being a man 
of the stage he naturally saw all operas as habitually presented under normal 
German stage conditions. Don Giovanni is a celebrated opera, therefore its 
principal parts are always taken by celebrated singers who are inevitably well 
on in middle life; and as celebrated singers cannot be figures of fun, there must 
be no fun in Don Giovanni. 


Mozart’s three Italian drammi giocosi really belong all to the same category | 
and must have been originally produced in much the same way; they were 
composed for much the same company of singers and for theatres which normaily 
produced operas of that type. The general style was no doubt conventional 
in the ordinary sense, but there was no conception then of the exaggerated 
Stylization of the modern German stage. Presenting these three very 
similar operas on consecutive nights at what was practically a sort of Mozart 
Festival, it was reasonable enough to make each as different as possible from 


| 
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the other two. But there is a heavy price to pay for stylization—the loss of 
dramatic force and of humanity, including merriment as an indispensable 
item in humanity. 

The conspicuous feature of the Viennese Don Giovanni was a permanent 
architectural set with variable painted backcloths. This was nothing new; 
Copenhagen has been presenting Don Giovanni for some years in an almost 
identical set designed by the son of Fritz Busch the conductor. The Vienna 
set was more majestic and sumptuous, the Copenhagen set more practically 
effective, and the Copenhagen performance, although largely traditional in 
style, far more human and alive. The technical skill exhibited in the Vienna 
set was beyond praise; its perspectives were masterly—another edifying 
example to London. The effect was to make the human figures look very small, 
as in the engravings of Piranesi, where the figures are purposely diminished in 
order to enhance the grandeur of the architecture which is the painter’s real 
subject. The whole production was painfully stiff and formal; it looked more 
like an opera seria by Handel. There was a minimum of movement; humour 
was rigorously suppressed. When Don Giovanni and Leporello changed hats 
and cloaks they retired to a dark cloakroom underneath the balcony; in the 
scene with the Statue Leporello was kept out of sight and out of hearing too 
as far as possible. I need hardly say he was not allowed, in the supper scene, 
to eat macaroni with his fingers, as Mr. Arthur Winckworth always used to do 
in the Carl Rosa Company (and once at the Old Vic). The recitatives were a 
good deal cut down, as far as I could judge, and the opera was very much a 
string of celebrated arias. The permanent set was supposed to save time 
between the scenes, but in practice it saved very little, unless we compare it 
with the built-up scenes of long ago that took five or ten minutes to change; 
here there was a black-out and an awkward wait. Stratford-on-Avon can show 
us how to manage a multiplicity of short scenes far better. The final curtains 
were untidy and indecisive; at the very end the characters just walked off 
anyhow. The Statue was a very ingenious piece of sham sculpture and looked 
quite imposing in the cemetery; its mysterious voice too was very cleverly 
managed. When it appeared at supper it came on pedestal and all, so that 
we lost the clump of marble feet on a marble floor which Leporello so vividly 
describes. There was a bocca d’Inferno in the best baroque tradition, but Don 
Giovanni was blacked out before he could descend into it, and the devils 
remained invisible, though this time fairly audible—an effect seldom success- 
fully achieved. Mz tradi had to be sung, of course, but just as a concert aria, 
independently of all else; and Herr Tauber appeared as Don Ottavio. It 
must be about forty years since I heard him sing the part—or was it Tamino ?— 
exquisitely at Munich; his voice, his style and his figure are still far better 
preserved than those of another once famous tenor whom we recently heard. 
His coloratura was a lesson to the Donna Anna, who, like most hochdramatische 
sopranos, was a little embarrassed by Non mi dir. Mozart always showed 
consideration for his singers. I can imagine him at the rehearsal—‘‘What, 
darling, you want another aria? But there isn’t room for one, and besides, 
it would hold up the action of the drama. What did you say? Drat the 
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drama? Well, well; here you are—and sing it if you can”. German conduc- 
tors sometimes say that this coloratura is inappropriate to the character of 
Donna Anna, and would like to cut it out—only the coloratura passages of 
course, not the complete aria. Mozart must be stylized. 

In Cosi fan tutte, stylization was carried to the point of sterilization. Like 
Don Giovanni, it was played in a permanent set, a sort of vast bird-cage behind 
which the characters disappeared into utter darkness. There was no change of 
scene at all, and little change of light. The scene was designed, I am told, 
for the Redoutensaal, but it fitted the Covent Garden stage quite happily. 
There was a minimum of furniture, a minimum of colour, a minimum of 
orchestra and a minimum of voice. It was all exquisitely sung and played, but 
one wanted the aural equivalent of a magnifying-glass to enjoy this ‘‘miniature 
score’. Needless to say there was the minimum of humour. In this opera, 
more than in any of the others, the characters came down to the middle of the 
footlights to deliver their goods. One might just as well have heard it over the 
wireless, on which I am told that it came through very well. To those who 
saw it it was an excellent object-lesson on the wastefulness of stylization. 
German producers always seem to design their productions for the jaded 
critics who have seen the opera hundreds of times; English producers ought to 
make a fixed principle of producing every opera for the man in the audience 
who is seeing that opera, and perhaps any opera, for the first time in his life. 
It is not a question of artistic ideology; it is simply the duty to remember that 
all drama is based fundamentally on human nature and that all opera ought 
to be made as sensible and intelligible as a play. That does not by any means 
exclude stylization; Shakespeare can be stylised and still be intelligible and 
dramatic. But the opera producer must remember that every formal number 
in an opera, whether by Mozart or Puccini, holds up the movement of the drama, 
at any rate to some extent. A famous speech, like To be or not to be, can be 
delivered like an aria at the footlights if the actor wishes, because it has an 
intellectual content which everyone can follow; an aria may have a musical 
form which the musician can follow and appreciate, but to the ordinary man 
it is completely static. Further, many operas are constructed so as to bring 
in as much unnecessary music as possible in the shape of church scenes, drinking 
songs, gipsy choruses and so forth, enjoyable as music but not really integral 
to the drama. The producer, even in a naturalistic setting, will require all his 
ingenuity to compensate for these deductions from the drama—there are 
various ways of doing it, as most producers know. If, however, we deliberately 
carry stylization yet further (for every set number is itself a stylization) we are 
doing still more to destroy the drama and make it unintelligible. A producer, 
especially in these economical days, may well have to make a virtue of necessity, 
but the Germans make an ideology of it. 

Ferrando and Guglielmo sail away in a boat while Don Alfonso and the 
ladies wave their farewells in a trio. Our stage machinery will not admit of a 
boat, so they must be supposed to embark out of sight. But if so, we must - 
try to create the illusion by making the others stand on the quay, where they 
at least can see the boat, even if we spectators cannot, and wave their greetings 
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with their eyes in the direction of the imaginary boat. The Vienna production 
had no boat—that was only to be expected in the Redoutensaal—but the singers 
of the trio took no notice whatever of the departure and sang their music at the 
footlights as if it was oratorio. Guglielmo did the same in his song about the 
vagaries of women, whereas he ought to be singing it to Ferrando and teasing 
him all the time, Ferrando playing up to him. Ferrando simply walked off. 
The amusing scene where Fiordiligi starts to dress up in uniform was passed 
over in the same way. Worst of all, a truly Mozartian point of humour and 
drama was completely thrown away by over-stylization; when the lovers start 
to sing a round after supper, Guglielmo cannot join in because it lies too high 
for his voice. Mozart therefore makes him get up from the table and sing an 
angry aside, wishing that the wine would poison the faithless ladies and Ferrando 
too. It is obvious that this stroke of genius must have been Mozart’s own idea 
and not Da Ponte’s, since it arises out of a purely musical technicality. But 
no—the two couples stood up solemnly and toasted each other as if they were 
celebrating a Jewish wedding. Cosi fan tutte, as a whole, was an exquisitely 
fragile entertainment, but more of a concert than an opera. Some people may 
have listened to it with reverence, but hardly with exhilaration. 

To stylize Figaro is hardly possible; Beaumarchais takes care of that. But 
Beaumarchais did not escape sterilization; for an audience of archdukes there 
must be no sort of “‘social significance’. It was another Redoutensaal produc- 
tion, with screens for scenery—and what screens! German rococo flus art 
nouveau ; the first act was played in a well-furnished parlour with a comforting 
porcelain stove and a discreetly curtained alcove at the back big enough to 
contain the Great Bed of Ware. Marcellina was young and pretty; I remem- 
bered regretfully a Vienna production of about 1912 in which she was a wonder- 
ful old harridan with thick black eyebrows and a pronounced moustache, 
coming into a yet unfurnished room with uncomfortable angles, tattered 
draperies, broken chairs and Susanna’s washing hung up on a line to dry—every 
detail to suggest the way in which the age of privilege treated its domestic 
servants. Democratic Vienna evidently prefers the old-fashioned Dresden 
China style. 

Cherubino, I must say, was quite the little gentleman, even when being 
dressed up, though I cannot think that Beaumarchais intended him to show so 
much pride and delight in being put into uniform and drilled by Figaro. 
Signora Cebotari presented the Countess as a woman of strong will; I was 
amused to note how resolutely and successfully she imposed her own slow 
tempo (in Porgi amor) on that stern disciplinarian Herr Krips—hers being the 
appropriate tempo, as I need hardly say. How singers love pretending to 
conduct a chorus of peasants (not only in Vienna)! I suppose it is the only 
way in which they can get their own back on the Kapellmeister; but in Mozart’s 
day he sat at the harpsichord and did not conduct in the modern way. Herr 
Krips at the pianoforte was inclined to be heavy-handed and over-facetious. 
There was much chatter recently among our critics as to the pianoforte being 
an anachronism for Mozart’s recitatives. I asked for an expert opinion from 
Dr. Alfred Einstein, who ought to know, if anybody does, and he said he did not 
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know. The Germans at that date preferred the pianoforte, but the Italians 
stuck to the harpsichord right into the next century, he said, and he pointed 
out that although Mozart was a German, he wrote for an Italian management 
and company. In any case, a Mozartian pianoforte would sound much more 
like a harpsichord than like a modern concert grand. Richard Strauss, when 
he conducted at Munich in 1895, used always to accompany J/ mio tesoro (but 
no other aria) with chords on the pianoforte in addition to the orchestra. I 
have never heard this anywhere else and do not know the reason for it; anyway, 
Strauss was an altogether admirable maestro al cembalo, and he seems to have 
been (at the age of thirty) the first German conductor who really understood 
Cosi fan tutte. 

For the third and fourth acts there was ordinary scenery, which (at any rate 
at Covent Garden) looked much better than the screens of Acts I and II. The 
opera ran its natural course without affectations. Don Curzio managed to get 
more humour out of his part than most singers do. The scene in which the 
peasant girls present flowers to the Countess was very ingeniously arranged, the 
Countess standing with her back to the audience and the girls facing her in a 
semicircle ; it was also a very good idea to have the flowers presented not to the 
Countess herself but to a footman, though surely he should have had a silver 
salver on which to receive them instead of taking them all into his hand. The 
wedding festivity was less happily planned; neither the formalities nor the 
handing of the letter to the Count were made very clear. The fourth act 
suffered from the cutting of all the arias except Barbarina’s little song, which 
was made the most of, and Susanna’s. Figaro’s great scena was postponed 
until after Susanna’s, though his scene in recitative with Bartolo and Basilio 
was rightly put in. The result was a very long stretch of recitative, with 
various comings and goings necessary to the play but destroying the natural 
balance of recitative and aria in an opera which still to some extent observes 
the old convention of making a singer leave the stage at the end of an aria. 

All three Mozart operas suffered from the bad old tradition of regarding 
them as strings of famous arias, especially for the ladies of the cast. In 
addition there was the new ideology (let us hope it will not become a tradition) 
of pretending that Mozart is outside the normal opera repertory. That is 
practically an admission that all Mozart’s operas are now museum pieces; must 
we really accept that? The result was a tiresome affectation of “‘reverence’’ ; 
they were all treated like spider’s webs which will break if you touch them with 
your fingers. The old Roman cardinals used to decorate their dinner-tables 
with hundreds of little figures exquisitely modelled in coloured sugar, called 
trionfi; but they ate them too. The triumphs of the Vienna company sent us 
hungry away. However, Covent Garden has already learned one lesson; the 
coffee in the foyer is now decorated with a thin stratum of what looks like 
soapsuds. It is along way from Schlagobers, but it is certainly an improvement, 
and quite an agreeable reminder of antediluvian Ruritania. 
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Present Trends in Sound Recording and Reproduction 


BY 
M. J. L. PULLING 


THE recording of sound has always had a great fascination for those who, over 
the last half century, have been engaged in it. In the early days, with which 
are associated famous names like Edison and Berliner, it had the attraction of 
pioneering while at the present day, though great advances have been made, 
the recording engineer is very conscious that even his best efforts with the best 
of apparatus still fall short of his ideal. 

Over these fifty years, and particularly in the last decade, the applications 
of sound recording have multiplied. Apart from the better known ones such 
as the gramophone record, the talking film and broadcasting, it is being used 
for ‘‘talking books’ for the blind, voice training, office dictation, recording 
instructions given on board ship and on aircraft, at airports to record traffic 
control messages, for burglar alarms, for home recording of radio programmes, 
for ‘‘automatic’”’ announcing at railway stations and in lifts, for recording 
proceedings at conferences, answering an unattended telephone and taking 
down a message which the subscriber can listen to at his convenience, the 
G.P.O. speaking clock and so on. 

In many of these applications, the objective is purely utilitarian, but in 
others it is mainly artistic. This distinction corresponds, from the recording 
technician’s viewpoint, to a classification of the systems used into second grade 
and first grade. Broadly speaking, second grade systems are required to do 
no more than give a clearly intelligible rendering of speech, whilst first grade 
systems have as their object the reproduction of recorded speech and music 
with such fidelity that the naturalness of the original performance is preserved 
and the listener’s aesthetic pleasure is in no way marred by the obtrusion of 
hisses, clicks, hums, rumbles, variations in pitch, distortion and loss of upper 
harmonics. 

The demands made on thg technician in designing a first grade system are 
most exacting, and to me, at least, it is a continual source of wonderment that 
it should be possible to recreate the sounds of a full symphony orchestra by 
using a needle to “explore” a spiral groove in a rotating black circular disc 
. or by winding a length of wire from one reel on to another. Not only must 
the apparatus used for recording and for reproducing the sound be of a very 
high standard, but the material in which the record is made, described as 
the recording medium, must also be perfect of its kind. 

Whilst, therefore, the design of a second grade system is basically simple, 
and complicated only by the means to apply it to solve a particular problem, 
the development of a first grade system presents problems of a very different 
order and requires the most scrupulous attention to detail at every turn. 
Moreover, the designer soon learns that he must design his system as a whole, 
and that before making a change in any essential component part, even if this 
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is apparently an improvement, he must carefully assess what effect the change 
will have on the other parts in the chain from recording microphone to repro- 
ducing loudspeaker. 

In this article some attempt is made to indicate the direction of current 
development, particulars of first grade systems, and to answer the question 
“Quo Vadis?”’. 

Existing systems can be classified in many ways other than those already 
mentioned, for example, there is a broad distinction between the spread-out 
and the wrapped-up systems, typical examples of the former being those which 
employ discs or cylinders; of the latter, those using reels of film, tape or wire. 
Again there is a broad distinction between systems in which the recording 
medium travels at a constant speed and those in which its speed changes 
continuously, as happens with the gramophone record. Then again there is a 
clear sub-division of methods into mechanographic, photographic and magnetic. 

In mechanographic systems the sound track may be either cut or embossed 
in a recording medium which is usually either wax or a cellulose lacquer. When 
the track is cut, material is removed, usually in the form of a fine thread— 
referred to as swarf—the disposal of which is a source of trouble which does not 
exist when the track is embossed. The medium itself may be carried on a 
base in the form of a disc or cylinder, either rigid or flexible, or in the form of a 
rolled tape in which the ends are sometimes joined to form a continuous loop: 
if one end of such a tape is twisted through 180° when joining, the track utilises 
both sides of the tape with a resulting economy. When the tape form is used, 
there may be a single track or many tracks side-by-side. Furthermore, the 
extremity of the recording instrument, referred to as the stylus, whether 
cutting or embossing, may vibrate either in the plane of the recording medium 
in a direction at right angles to the direction of motion of the medium (known 
as lateral recording) or in a direction normal to the plane of the recording 
medium (known as vertical or hill-and-dale recording). 

In photographic systems the variations in frequency and intensity of the 
sound recorded may be represented by variations in width of the exposed part 
of the track (variable area) or by variation in density (variable density). The 
track may take one of several forms, single-sided or push-pull, Class A, Class B 
or Class AB usually with some form of automatic ground noise suppression. 

The magnetic system, strangely neglected for so long in spite of many 
obvious inherent merits, is receiving much attention. In its earlier forms the 
recording medium was almost invariably steel tape. More recently steel wire 
has been successfully used as well as plastic or paper tape either coated or 
impregnated with finely divided metallic particles. 

For more detailed consideration I have singled out the lateral cut disc and 
the magnetic systems as being of wide application and general interest and as 
lending themselves readily to first grade results. 


THE LATERAL-CuT Disc SysSTEM 


This system has developed rapidly of recent years chiefly as a result of the 
production of the direct-recording disc. This consists of a base of aluminium, 
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zinc or glass, of which aluminium is the favoured material. This base must be 
flat, that is to say free from any warp, and its surface must have an almost 
mirror-like finish. It varies in size from Io in. to 17} in. in diameter and from 
-03 in. to -06 in. in thickness. It is coated, usually on both sides, with a black 
cellulose nitrate lacquer having a thickness of about -007 in. Great care has 
to be taken to ensure that this lacquer is absolutely free from impurities of 
every kind and that the surface of the lacquer of the finished disc is, like that 
of the base, of almost mirror finish. The disc must be packed and stored in 
such a way as to keep it free from dust and must be handled with great care. 
The experienced recordist will handle the disc only by the edges, both before 
and after recording. 

Such a disc has the great merit that it can be used immediately after 
recording, without any form of treatment: in fact, it is becoming conventional 
on recording machines to fit a pickup, the needle of which is lowered into the 
groove immediately recording has started, so as to provide a means whereby 
a continuous check for quality can be made as the recording progresses. 
Provided suitable precautions are taken, this type of disc can be played many 
times without serious deterioration in quality. Moreover, the level of back- 
ground noise is low and should remain so if the disc is properly cared for. 

It is only fair to say, however, that systems employing the direct recording 
disc are, in the main, suitable only for the professional or for the enthusiastic 
amateur if consistently high grade results are expected. The disc in its present 
form has firmly established itself, and although there are still directions in 
which improvements are desirable it is, in the main, a very satisfactory article. 
We may, perhaps, see lighter discs, possibly having a flexible base, but earlier 
attempts in this direction have brought in their train other disadvantages. 

Disposal of the fine thread of lacquer which is cut away while recording still 
presents a problem. Its removal is made more difficult because with most 
discs the act of cutting generates a static charge which makes the swarf cling 
to the disc from which it has just been cut. As the swarf tends to lie towards 
the inside of the disc, the difficulty is greater when recording from outside to 
in than when recording in the opposite direction. The simple methods of 
disposing of swarf are the rather uncertain one of collecting it by a brush which 
rests lightly on the disc or the use of a small hand brush, to sweep the thread 
into the centre of the turntable—a rather laborious procedure. A better but 
more elaborate solution of the problem is to use air suction, whilst attempts, 
the success of which is not yet firmly established, have recently been made to 
collect the swarf by electro-static means. 

As to speed of rotation, two standards, 78 and 334 revolutions per minute, 
have now become general, although others are used. The figure of 78 r.p.m. 
was arrived at some years ago as a compromise between the various speeds 
previously adopted by different makers of gramophone records. It is now 
standard for gramophone records and also for a large amount of work in the 
direct recording field. A 12-in. diameter disc gives about 44 minutes’ recording 
time. Especially in the broadcasting field, however, it has become important 
to increase the recording time per disc side and in order to obtain a full 15 
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minutes per side the speed of 334 r.p.m., in conjunction with a disc of 16 in. or 
even 17} in. diameter, has been standardised. For this reason, both recording 
and reproducing turntables intended for professional use are now designed to 
be capable of rotation at either of these two speeds and to accommodate discs 
up to 17} inches in diameter. 

Much greater care is now being taken in the mechanical design of recording 
and reproducing apparatus of the more serious type to ensure that the speed 
of rotation is not only accurate but—in some ways even more important—free 
from sporadic or rhythmic fluctuations. It is high time that the manufacturers 
of the standard types of gramophone turntable devoted some attention to these 
questions. How all too often is the musical ear tortured by fluctuations in the 
pitch of what should be a steady note, and the more sensitive musical ear by 
hearing a well-known work reproduced in the wrong key. 

Care is also being taken in the method of mounting the motor and of trans- 
mitting the drive to the turntable so as to eliminate low-frequency hum and 
rumbles. This is very necessary, as unless it is done there is no point in attempt- 
ing to reproduce the bass register at its proper loudness relative to the middle 
and upper registers, and the conventional deliberate reduction of the bass 
frequencies had better remain. 

Before leaving the subject of turntables and rotational speeds, it is worth 
stressing the point that the principal technical disadvantage of the conventional 
disc system is that the disc rotates at a fixed speed—or, mathematically speak- 
ing, at constant angular velocity. The result of this is that the recorded wave- 
lengths of the higher musical frequencies, already very short when recorded 
at the outside of a disc, are shorter still when recorded near the centre. When 
they reach a size at which they are comparable with the dimensions of the tip 
of the reproducing needle the latter is no longer vibrated by the groove at those 
frequencies. The result is that as the pickup moves from the outside of the 
disc to the inside the upper audio frequencies progressively disappear and repro- 
duction becomes more and more muffled. One should, perhaps, not overstress 
this point: its effect is very often masked by inherent defects in the pickup 
and loudspeaker. But it becomes a very serious factor when the rest of 
the apparatus in the chain begins to approach the highest standards. 

The steps that can be taken on the recording (as distinct from the reproduc- 
ing) side to minimise this effect are at present two. The first is the rather 
obvious one of limiting the recording to the outer part of the disc and standard- 
ising a definite minimum recording diameter for each of the two speeds (inci- 
dentally a good argument for recording from outside to in rather than from in 
to out). The second is being quite widely adopted and is known as “‘automatic 
radius compensation”. The principle is that the recording head, as it moves 
radially towards the centre of the disc, is made automatically and progressively 
to vary the values of certain of the electrical components in the recording 
amplifier in such a way as to amplify the upper frequencies. In other words, 
the upper frequencies are ‘“‘pre-emphasised’’. This feature will be referred to 
again later when we come to discuss recording characteristics. It is sufficient 
to say here that this process, though worth while adopting in moderation, 
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is little more than a palliative. It would be far better if it could be applied 
on the reproduction side rather than on the recording but for various reasons 
it has not so far proved very practicable to do so. 

Systems have been designed, though, as far as I am aware, not first grade 
ones, in which the disc rotates at ‘‘constant groove speed’’, that is to say the 
rotational speed steadily increases as the recording head or the pickup moves 
from the outside of the disc to the inside, in such a way that the speed of the 
disc past the cutter or reproducing needle is kept constant. This gets over 
the difficulty just described and the reproduced quality remains the same 
throughout the disc, but it brings other difficulties in its train. 

We are, strictly speaking, confining ourselves here to the lateral cut disc 
system, that is to say the system in which the groove is of constant depth and 
width, the modulation causing the groove to deviate either side of a true spiral 
shape. It is, however, worth referring to the vertical cut disc system, or 
hill-and-dale as it is usually called, in which the centre line of the groove follows 
a true spiral and the modulation causes the groove to vary in depth (and also 
in width) above and below a mean depth. This system was developed to a 
high pitch of perfection in the United States and has attained a considerable 
degree of fame in that country. It possesses many advantages and disadvant- 
ages in common with the lateral cut system. In some other respects the lateral 
cut system holds the advantage, in others the hill-and-dale shows up better. 
It is probably true to say that there is little to choose between the two when it 
comes to designing a first grade system, taking into account both technical and 
severely practical requirements. 

Recording heads are nowadays almost invariably either of the moving-iron 
or of the piezo-electric (crystal) type, preponderantly the former. Moving 
coil heads have been made, but have not so far been widely adopted. In early 
types of head it was conventional to use rubber to provide both restoring force 
and damping. Good quality rubber, when new, is a reasonably satisfactory 
material for providing restoring force but not for damping: moreover, it 
becomes hard and hence needs frequent replacement. Modern practice is to 
use the armature support as a torsion bar to provide restoring force and to 
provide damping by means of oil or grease which can be replenished without 
taking the head apart. There is still considerable difference of opinion amongst 
designers as to whether, for first grade apparatus, the resonant frequency of the 
armature and cutting stylus should be chosen so as to be well within the range 
of frequencies it is desired to record or whether it should be above that range. 
The points at issue are somewhat abstruse and there is as yet no convincing 
evidence one way or the other. Distortion is somewhat minimised in at least 
one design by means of a separate feedback coil in the cutter head, the output 
from which is injected back into the recording amplifier. 

The pickup, more correctly termed “reproducing head’, had, up to 1939, 
undergone little radical change. It has more recently shown encouraging signs 
of improvement in more than one direction. It is desirable that both the mass 
of the head and the downward pressure which the needle exerts on the disc 
should be kept as low as possible. It is further desirable that the needle and 
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armature should offer only a light resistance to to-and-fro movements caused 
by the walls of the groove and also that the arm on which the reproducing head 
is mounted should rotate or slide absolutely freely. In nearly all recent new 
designs there is evidence of improvement in these directions. As with the 
recording head, there is evidence of divergence of views as to the choice of 
resonant frequency of the needle and armature combination. Some designers 
prefer a removable needle, others a semi-permanent type of needle, often 
integral with the armature. The latter is a satisfactory arrangement provided 
the armature and needle assembly can be easily removed for replacement. The 
moving-iron type of head is still widely used and to a lesser extent the crystal 
and moving coil types. There can be no doubt that the reduction in mass and 
downward pressure will reduce wear on gramophone records and it is to be 
surmised that this reduction has been brought about partly as a result of the 
extended use of the direct recorded disc, for the successful reproduction of 
which the downward pressure should certainly not exceed 2 oz. 

As a recording stylus, steel has been very largely superseded by sapphire. 
The conventional modern recording stylus consists of a metal shank, often 
made of Duralumin, into which is fixed the cutting tip formed from synthetic 
sapphire. This substance is very satisfactory for the purpose although diamond 
can also be used. The shaping of the cutting tip involves a precision grinding 
process, and high-grade diamond powder must be used for this purpose. It is 
clear that diamond powder will grind sapphire more rapidly than diamond 
powder will grind diamond: consequently, the sapphire-tipped cutter can be 
produced more rapidly and more cheaply than the diamond-tipped cutter. 
As the liability to chipping—the most common cause of failure—is about the 
same in either case, it seems that the choice of sapphire is a wise one. The tip 
must be shaped to a high degree of precision in order to ensure a uniform cross- 
section of groove. The extreme tip is not left sharp, as is usually the case with 
steel cutters, but is rounded off to an exact radius, conventionally of 14 to 2 
thousandths of an inch. In order further to strengthen the extreme tip and 
sides of the cutter, these are often slightly bevelled. This bevel has the added 
effect of slightly burnishing the inside of the groove and tends to reduce back- 
ground noise. It does, however, increase the resistance which the disc lacquer 
offers to side-to-side movement of the stylus. 

At the same time, semi-permanent reproducing needles having sapphire 
tips are beginning to be more widely used. These are manufactured singly 
and are usually individually checked for accuracy of tip shape. This is most 
important, the desirable shape being spherical, with a radius somewhat greater 
than that of the recording stylus, say 2 to 3 thousandths of an inch. Repro- 
ducing needles have also been made having an ellipsoidal tip and with these it is 
important that they should be correctly positioned so as to have the major 
axis at right angles to the direction of the groove. Some discretion is necessary 
in using sapphire-tipped needles. If they are used with a reproducing head 
which exerts considerable downward pressure on the disc or which offers 
considerable resistance to side-to-side motion of the needle, it is probable that 
more harm will be done to the disc than with a soft steel needle. With some of 
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the more recent lightweight reproducing heads, however, sapphire-tipped 
needles can be used with advantage and economy. 

When a large number of copies of a disc is required, the disc is metal-plated 
and from this metallic ‘‘negative’’, or matrix, pressings are made. A shellac 
compound has been almost universally used as a pressing material ever since 
the earliest days. This is a satisfactory material from many points of view, 
being reasonably easy and inexpensive to produce and hard-wearing, but suffers 
from a rather high level of background noise and fragility. More recently, 
plastic materials under the generic heading of “‘Vinyl’’, have been used to some 
extent and with some success. They offer advantages in terms of low back- 
ground noise and lightness of weight whilst being practically unbreakable. 
They are, however, more prone to warping than shellac and, at present at any 
rate, more expensive. Their principal application so far has been in Transcrip- 
tion work, that is to say the production of recordings of programmes for 
distribution amongst broadcasting organizations. 

Standards in disc recording and reproduction have been laboriously arrived 
at and are still conspicuous by their absence. Some attempt was made by the 
National Association of Broadcasters in the United States, in the early days 
of the recent war, to agree on standards for direct disc recording and this met 
with some success. A number of standards, such as turntable speeds and 
diameter of centre pin, have established themselves by common usage. One 
of the most contentious, and yet one of the most important, is that of the 
recording characteristic. By this is meant, in general terms, the amount of 
movement of the tip of the cutting stylus (and hence the degree of deviation 
of the groove from its mean spiral position) for sounds of a given loudness but 
of different frequencies. It is possible, by suitable design of the recording 
head and of the amplifier circuit, to adjust the recording characteristic to 
almost anything which is required over quite wide limits with the proviso that 
appropriate corrections are made in the reproducing circuit so that the final 
result as heard on the loudspeaker is as exact a copy as possible of the original. 
In the gramophone industry, the recording characteristic is dictated by the 
fact that the record must be satisfactory when reproduced on a mechanical 
reproducer in which little or no ‘frequency correction” is possible. In a 
system designed solely for electrical reproduction, however, much more freedom 
of choice is possible. A great deal of modern direct recording disc equipment 
is designed around a recording characteristic substantially similar to that 
adopted by the gramophone: industry and quite satisfactory results can be 
obtained. There is, however, some merit in adopting a recording characteristic 
which pre-emphasises the upper part of the frequency range, with a correspond- 
ing de-emphasis in the reproducing equipment. This method has been largely 
advocated in the United States of America as a method of diminishing the 
effective background noise. This is a step in the right direction but needs 
applying with discretion. It implies that the cutting stylus wili have to 
execute quite large vibrations at the upper frequencies and, if automatic radius 
compensation is employed, these will be increased still further as the head 
moves towards the centre of the disc. Very careful design of amplifier and 
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recording head is necessary if these large movements are not to be accompanied 
by distortion. This is tantamount to saying that what is meat to really high 
grade equipment is poison to equipment which is not so good. This is one 
reason why the adoption of a standard recording characteristic is a matter of 
considerable difficulty. Probably standardization of a single characteristic is 
both impracticable and undesirable, but it would seem that the time is now 
ripe for standardization on two or, at the most, three alternatives. 


MAGNETIC SYSTEMS 


A considerable stir has been caused both in recording circles and beyond 
by recent advances which have been made in applying the basic principles of 
magnetic sound recording and reproduction. As is often the case when news 
of a new development gets around, there has been a tendency to jump to 
conclusions not altogether warranted. That the magnetic system is going 
to prove a challenger to the mechanographic and photographic systems in a 
number of fields there can be little doubt, but, if I may venture a tentative 
conclusion, it is that there will be ample scope for all of them to live side-by-side 
in any foreseeable future. 

Many people, particularly those interested in serious music, have for a long 
time hoped for the ‘“‘long playing record’. Will the magnetic system provide 
the solution and enable us to hear in our own homes complete symphonic works 
and operas without the irritation of continual record changing or waiting 
through the pauses whilst the automatic changer does this for us? Probably 
it will, but before this becomes a fait accompli many problems remain to be 
solved of which the technical ones form only a part. New types of magnetic 
recorder are, however, already beginning to play a part in the world of talking 
pictures and that of broadcasting. All these uses require first grade equipment, 
but there is no doubt that second grade equipment could be used advantage- 
ously and economically to meet some of the applications outlined earlier. 

It may be worth while to re-state the basic principles of magnetic recording 
and reproduction and to note some of the advantages and disadvantages of the 
method. The recording medium is formed from some magnetisable material, 
such as steel, in the form of either tape or wire. This is moved past a recording 
head which takes the form of an electro-magnet, basically nothing more than 
a coil of wire wound around a metallic core. When currents corresponding to 
the sound being recorded are passed through the coil of this head, they cause the 
tape or wire to become magnetised, and this magnetism remains after the tape 
or wire has left the head. The degree of magnetisation of any particular 
particle of the tape depends upon the magnitude of the current in the coil at 
the moment that particle passes the head. Consequently, the degree of 
magnetisation of the tape varies continuously throughout its length and corre- 
sponds exactly to the variations in the recording current. If now the recording 
tape is drawn past a similar electro-magnet, its varying magnetisation will 
set up corresponding fluctuating currents in this other (reproducing) head and 
these can be re-converted into sound by the conventional method of amplifier 
and loudspeaker. One further point: the recording can be obliterated by 
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subjecting the tape, throughout its length, to a sufficiently powerful magnetic 
field, either direct or alternating. The same tape can-then be used for a further 
recording and, if desired, this process of recording, reproducing and obliterating 
can be carried out on a particular length of tape any number of times. In 
fact, it is standard practice on a recording machine to fit an obliterating head 
immediately preceding the recording head so as to ensure that all traces of any 
previous recording are completely eliminated before the tape gets to the 
recording head. 


The advantages of this method may be summarised as follows :— 


(1) Constant linear speed of the recording medium. 
(2) The recording and reproducing heads are semi-permanent. 


(3) The recording and reproducing heads contain no moving parts and 
therefore introduce no problems of mechanical resonance. 

(4) From the recording technician’s viewpoint a magnetic recorder has an 
advantage for field work since it will operate satisfactorily under condi- 
tions of considerable vibration or shock and need not necessarily be 
in a horizontal position as is the case with a disc recorder. 

(5) Each individual reel of tape or wire can be checked for quality, 
throughout its length, before use. 

(6) A magnetic recording can be played a large number of times without 
deterioration of quality due to wear. 


(7) Such a recording can be stored for long periods without deterioration. 


(8) If long-period storage is not required, the recording can be erased and 
the reel used again for another recording. 


The disadvantages are :— 
(1) The modulation is invisible, that is to say it is impossible by looking 
at a length of tape or wire to tell whether it has a recording on it or not. 


(2) Rewinding is usually necessary after each playing. 

(3) Reels of magnetisable tape sometimes suffer from echo, that is to say, 
when playing, slight traces of the sound one complete turn of the reel 
before and after can be heard: this is believed to be due to the effect 
of the earth’s magnetic field. 


The origins of magnetic recording go back to about 50 years ago, but it was 
not until the early 1930’s that anything approaching a first grade system had 
been developed. This was known as the Marconi-Stille system and resulted 
from the joint efforts of Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Co., Ltd., and the B.B.C. 
Research Department based on the earlier German Blattnerphone, largely the 
work of Dr. Stille. It produced results which were satisfactory for broadcasting 
and, in spite of certain disadvantages, is still in limited use. To the Germans 
must go credit for much of the later as well as of the earlier development. The 
Magnetophon, as we now know it, was developed in the early part of the war, 
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both for warlike purposes and also for broadcasting. In fact, in the latter part 
of the war live broadcast programmes from German Stations, except for news 
and topical talks, had virtually ceased, everything being pre-recorded on the 
Magnetophon and broadcast from magnetic tape. The system was introduced 
into the broadcasting organizations of almost every European country occupied 
by Germany, a fact which is now being turned to some advantage since it 
facilitates the mutual interchange of recorded programmes. 

In the U.S.A. work was also undertaken during the war and the Armour 
Research Foundation developed a wire recorder for the American Armed Forces 
which was extensively used. This, however, by contrast to the Magnetophon, 
was not advanced beyond the stage of a second grade recorder. It was 
essentially a device for the recording and reproduction of speech and one, 
moreover, which was simple to operate. 

The principal technical advances introduced by the Germans in the 
Magnetophon, particularly in the first grade models, were two. Firstly they 
adopted a method of obliterating by the use of alternating current of supersonic 
frequency, also adding a similar alternating current to the speech currents in 
the recording head. This produced a considerable reduction in the amount 
of background noise. Secondly, they made considerable advances in the 
recording medium which consisted of a plastic material impregnated with 
particles of ferrous-oxide. The Americans also applied the principles of 
obliterating by supersonic alternating current and of adding a similar current 
in the recording head, and it may be said that this method of erasing and 
biassing by supersonic A.C. has now superseded the earlier D.C. method. 

Designers in Great Britain are working on this system, using both tape and 
wire, and there seems no doubt that it offers great possibilities both in terms of 
simplicity, compactness, ease of operation and, for many uses, economy. 


* * * 


Reviewing the whole picture, it is undoubtedly true that at the present 
time far more interest is being shown in the problems and potentialities of 
sound recording by a far larger number of people than at any previous period. 
This is, at any rate in part, due to the incentive provided by the recent war, 
in the course of which the value of sound recording methods in many spheres 
became evident. Probably, in present circumstances, the results of recent and 
current progress, in the artistic as well as in the utilitarian field, will not become 
apparent very rapidly, but they will before long begin to confer their benefits, 
both esthetic and purely practical. 


Orchestral Music in the North 


THE HALLE OrcHEsTRA, Conductor John Barbirolli. of it 
THE LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, Conductor Sir Malcolm Sargent andB jp. 

others. 
THE YORKSHIRE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Conductor Maurice Miles. be p 


TuE northern English counties are, this season, to be served by three symphony orchestras;B PFS 
the Hallé and the Liverpool Philharmonic are joined by the newly formed Yorkshire 47 
ensemble. This means, incidentally, that all the main centres of population in Lancashire, Rich 
Yorkshire and the north Midlands will have the opportunity, at fairly frequent intervals, but | 
of hearing an orchestra apart from the two established continuous seasons in Manchester 8" 
and Liverpool. During the last few years both these centres have been providing large Raw 
and enthusiastic audiences for their resident orchestras, and in both cities the concert-§ 224. 
going habit has grown rapidly; it is to be expected that evidence of this growth will greet tract 
the new orchestra in towns whose music has been sparse when compared with, say, the 


long Manchester-Hallé tradition. This is all very much to the good. It is only when by v 
one looks at the programmes that some misgivings creep in concerning the health of Man 
public music in the North. is th 

Concerning all three orchestras it has to be said that the projected output is ordinary. fourt 
First, we should consider the new organization, for which most can be said in extenuation, P lan 
As it happens the Yorkshire programmes are rather better than one might have expected Willi 
in view of the country-wide background. It is true that one could accurately have guessed of B 
at the standard works to be presented, and the new orchestra intends to lead its presum. ssohi 
ably new listeners over the most familiar charted tracks. But there are some unexpected £47 
excursions which, all things considered, are courageous to a degree. We have symphoniesp 70 
of Walton and Elgar and the 5th of Vaughan Williams. Amongst the miscellaneousg ™!5¢ 
works of varied dimensions the following names appear :—Barber, Bax, Bliss, Butterworth, hy 


Finzi, Howells, Lambert, Tippett. Inaddition, and with a greater significance, the following 
concertos have been included:—Bax, violin; Handel and Walton, viola; Elgar and 
Dvorak, cello; and Stanford, clarinet. 

The Liverpool Philharmonic maintain the established pattern of their concert pro 
grammes; forty-six sessions of orchestral and choral music include two series of Symphony 
Concerts, one of Popular Concerts and one of Subscription Concerts. Those terms are 
interesting in these days of growing mass music-consciousness. On analysis they become 


even more interesting. Two actual programmes are:— 
A. B. 

Eine Kleine Nachtmusik .. Mozart Symphonic Poem; In Bohemia’s 

Concerto for Violin and Cello .. Brahms Woods and Fields .. .. Smetana 7 

Enigma Variations .f Elgar Elegaic Melodies - .. Grieg | 
Symphony No. 8 .. Beethoven 
Symphonic Poem; Don Juan Strauss 
Suite; Firebird ea .. Stravinsky 


The Liverpool concert-goer subscribes to one of these as connoisseur stuff; he goes with 
the crowd to the other. But which is “‘Subscription”’ and which ‘‘Popular’’? The answer T 
is to be found in the prospectus, and it makes nonsense, as ultimately all efforts to “‘grade’} tatio 
great art must make nonsense. The stuff of music came neither from the back of sheepf char: 
nor goat and it may be worn by all—and all can learn to dress with grace. But not this tem 
way. e.g. 

For the rest, the purely orchestral programmes are very much the mixture as befo: sal 
and as always. Two first performances of works by Benjamin Britten and Dougla egfor 
Miller do little to relieve the ordinariness. The choicest sessions are those with the Liver whic 
pool Philharmonic Choir in attendance; the Fauré Requiem, the Beethoven Mass, Walton’ to re 
Belshazzar’s Feast and Elgar’s Kingdom represent a fair year’s work for the singers an every 
will be well performed. for F 
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Of these northern orchestras the Hallé is outstanding both in the playing level attained 
and in the qualities of its permanent conductor. The same, unhappily, cannot be said 
of its programmes; they are not, as they should be, distinguished by works which only 
this, of all the northern orchestras, can tackle adequately. Again, there are two series, 
one popular, played in the Belle Vue circus ring and the other more serious, which must 
be played in duplicate in the small Albert Hall. Searching for notable features in the 
programmes one is reduced to comment on first Manchester performances. A Barbirolli 
arrangement of Corelli, a Fantasy for Strings by the Manchester Professor of Music, 
Richard Hall and Richard Alwyn’s Suite for the film ‘Manchester’ provide a piquant, 
but quite wholesome flavour of civic pride. Also fresh to northern audiences, but of 
greater substance are the Strauss oboe Concerto, the Barték piano | Concerto No. 3 and 
Rawsthorne’s Street Corner Overture, with works by Roussel, Martinu, Arthur Benjamin 
and Philip Sainton helping to convey the suggestion of untrodden country withal in small 
tracts. Mr. Granville Hill says, in his introduction to the Hallé prospectus:—‘‘I do not 
believe that any unprejudiced musician would argue that the new works listed . . . are 
by way of being extravagant experiments’. One hopes the comparatively cultivated 
Mancunians will enjoy the sad, unconscious humour of that comment. The simple fact 
is that we are offered far too little good new music. What of the good old music? The 
fourth Symphony of Bruckner and the fourth of Mahler, Delius’ Dance Rhapsody, Holst’s 
Planets; Les Eolides of Franck, Wolf’s Italian Serenade and the fifth Symphony of Vaughan 
Williams are all things we shall enjoy hearing in addition to an unadventurous selection 
of Beethoven, Brahms, Schubert, Mozart and Mendelssohn. Why, in passing, a Mendel- 
ssohn centenary should be cause for the Hallé Choir to waste its time and talents on 
Elijah is something the Choir should demand to know. One is afraid that audiences— 
ironically enough those who flocked to magnificent performances of Verdi’s Requiem—will 
raise no objections. 

Throughout the programmes a policy of covering the pill with chocolate is in evidence. 
The following are examples, both being offered in the Albert Hall series :— 


A. 
Overture, The Barber of Seville... ais Rossini 
Scherzo from Octet .. Mendelssohn 
Till Eulenspiegel .. Strauss 

B. 
Le Rouet D’Omphale Saint-Saéns 
Concerto No. 3 for Violoncello and Orchestra ides + Martini 
Suite, A Midsummer Night’s Dream sslepeineiah Scherzo; 


There are no fundamental objections to this kind of programme appearing as implemen- 
tation of any policy. But the “‘policy’”’ is clearly nonsense. Why make any attempt to 
characterize the two series by reference to different levels of taste? It only leads toa 
temptation, for which Manchester has fallen, to make one series popular by inclusion, 
e.g. of a programme of Ballet music, a Viennese programme, afternoons and evenings of 
unrelieved Tchaikovsky. This is downward progress; it is greatly depressing to find no 
effort in the Belle Vue programmes towards the popularizing of little heard great works 
which only neglect has kept from the esteem of a large public. The Hallé would do well . 
to remember that eighty-odd years ago, Sir Charles himself put a Berlioz work into almost 
every one of Manchester’s first ten concerts. Result; there has ever since been a public 
for Berlioz in the north. And he did no sheeping and goating to gain his end. 
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Having gone so far, one must rejoice in the ability of Manchester’s orchestra to regen- 
erate the most hackneyed score and to point the essential beauties of near-great works 
be they never so lush. To hear the Hallé in almost anything is worthwhile; to hear them 
in the standard classics around which their programmes are built is musical experience in 
the enjoyment of which Manchester is to be greatly envied. It is the very excellence of 
the orchestra which, sooner or later, must force the Hallé Society, no less than their 
subscribers, to the inevitable realization that quality of performance is not all. + « 


The Edinburgh Festival 


IOTH TO 13TH SEPTEMBER 


THE outstanding event of the last week of the Edinburgh Festival, and, we believe, of 
the Festival as a whole, was the appearance of the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra in 
three programmes under the direction of Bruno Walter. It would be easy to sentiment- 
alize over this reunion after ten years’ separation, but any such effusion would be entirely 
beside the point. The two programmes we heard, comprising Das Lied von der Erde, the 
Unfinished Symphony, Haydn No. 102 in B flat, Eine kleine Nachtmusik, the Rosamunde 
overture and ballet music and pieces by Suppé and Johann Strauss, showed quite simply 
and beyond all argument that all British orchestras are inferior to-day and that our 
standards of criticism are indubitably to blame for a complacency which has allowed, 
and at times even encouraged our professional music-makers to consider themselves 
proficient. The Vienna Philharmonic to a man are masters of their craft, and night after 
night they play with a precision and sparkle deriving from a traditional feeling for music 
and an entirely justifiable pride in their superb technical achievements. We know of 
some English players who have the feeling and others who have the pride; perhaps one 
day a first-rate conductor with an iron constitution will integrate the two into something 
worthwhile. It would be impertinent to compliment the Vienna Orchestra for the fine 
quality of its string pianissimo or for the precision of its wind and brass chording, were it 
not for the fact that no English orchestra ever produces comparable string tone or can 
be relied upon to make a truly simultaneous attack on any wind or brass chord under any 
native conductor. This is a disgraceful state of affairs and one which our distinguished 
visitors have shown to be well within human capacity to rectify. We shall have the 
greatest pleasure in notifying our readers as soon as any English orchestra shows signs of 
having put its house in order. 

The Glyndebourne opera was,a disappointment. Partly because the King’s Theatre 
was unable to do justice to Carl Ebert’s ideas or to the stage sets and partly because, as it 
seemed to us, Professor Ebert himself had taken less trouble in Edinburgh than he used 
to do at Glyndebourne. One illustration will have to suffice: Who authorized the Figaro 
(Italo Tajo) to manhandle the gardener (Ernest Frank) in the presence of the Count 
(John Brownlee)? A palpable absurdity and one which Almaviva would not have 
countenanced for a moment. 

The sad decline in the purely musical standard of Glyndebourne must be attributed 
to the unexplained absence of Fritz Busch or any other permanent musical director and 
the inherent poverty of the Scottish orchestra which neither Berthold Goldschmidt 
(in Macbeth) nor Renato Cellini (in Figaro) were able to persuade into any sustained 
periods of unanimity. Among the principals Margherita Grandi and Italo Tajo distin- 
guished themselves in Macbeth as did Giulietta Simionato and Tajo in Figaro; for the rest 
the singing was very ordinary with at least one obvious example of mischaracterization: 
Owen Brannigan’s Banquo. In opera, like all other forms of human activity, there are 
natural “bores”, for example Don Ottavio and old Germont, but Verdi’s Banquo is not 
of this company despite Brannigan’s earnest endeavours. 
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The stage lighting was consistently unsatisfactory, the more so on account of the 
distracting unscreened lights in the orchestra pit, and whereas this was mainly attributable 
to the limitations of the theatre, we suggest that the garish transition after the murder of 
Duncan was a mistake both in conception and execution and in fact an incident more 
appropriate to a Hollywood musical than a production of opera. 

We must conclude on this showing that Glyndebourne opera does not travel well. 
There is no fundamental reason why not, but this year it didn’t. Next year we may hope 
for many improvements, among them a more thoroughgoing attempt to adapt the Glynde- 
bourne scenery to its new surroundings; to try to conceal with bits of curtain those points 
at which the sets cannot be made to ‘“‘fit’’ is the merest pinchbeck, entirely out of keeping 
with Glyndebourne’s pre-war tradition. 


The Vienna State Opera at Covent Garden 


DON GIOVANNI, 16TH SEPTEMBER; COSI FAN TUTTE, 18TH SEPTEMBER; FIDELIO, 
24TH SEPTEMBER; SALOME, 26TH SEPTEMBER; FIGARO, 2ND OCTOBER 


THE Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, fresh from their Edinburgh triumphs, arrived in 
London for the State Opera Season under Josef Krips and Clemens Krauss, to be con- 
fronted by Musicians’ Union pickets objecting to ‘‘foreign’’ musicians and claiming that a 
British orchestra should have been employed. As the pickets could not have heard the 
Vienna Orchestra they could not realize the enormity of their arrogance, but there can be 
no excuse for their bad manners, not even union membership. 

The opening performance of Don Giovanni showed signs of nervousness among the 
company, Paul Schéffler in particular racing the orchestra to a breathless conclusion in the 
famous Champagne aria in an over-zealous attempt to prove that German can be made to 
race off the tongue just as glibly as Italian. Maria Cebotarias Donna Anna did not always 
hit her notes fair and square in the middle, but the rest of the cast were almost uniformly 
excellent. Most distinguished were Ludwig Weber (Commendatore), Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf (Elvira) and Hilde Giiden (Zerlina), all of whom sang with sustained confidence and 
conviction. Erich Kunz (Leporello), Anton Dermota (Don Ottavio) and Alfred Pdéll 
(Masetto) were always competent and had occasional moments of real distinction. The 
programme captions to the various characters were for the most part models of inaccuracy 
and ineptitude. The Don would have regarded the term ‘‘Castilian Dandy” as a duelling 
matter and it is news to us that Elvira had ever been his wife. The production of Oscar 
Fritz Schuh showed a welcome concentration on the power of the music, but the single 
stage set, solid and effective though it was, became tedious before the end and seemed a 
mistake. 

Cosi fan Tutte, two nights later, was the most perfect of the company’s productions 
and set a standard which we do not expect to see surpassed. The cast consisted of Irm- 
gard Seefried (Fiordiligi), Elisabeth Héngen (Dorabella), Erich Kunz (Guglielmo), Anton 
Dermota (Ferrando), Emmy Loose (Despina) and Paul Schéffler (Don Alfonso) and showed 
a complete unanimity of style which entirely justified the rather futuristic yet very formal 
setting within what a colleague has called a gilded bird-cage; this kind of production 
depends entirely for its success on every member of the cast knowing beyond any question 
of doubt exactly where to go and when. The orchestra, as always, aided and abetted 
perfectly and we went home very happy. If a best has to be selected from an entirely 
admirable cast we may mention Paul Schdéffler’s Don Alfonso which summarized all the 
characteristics we had ever attributed to the old philosopher and added one or two others 
besides. 

Fidelio was the company’s least impressive effort. It was also the only opera for 
which they did not use their own scenery. Rex Whistler’s sets of the jailer’s house and 
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the dungeon were good and tolerable respectively, but the kitsch cardboard castle which 
formed the background of the prison yard and the horrible pantomime excrescence which 
was put on for the final scene almost reduced Beethoven’s proceedings to a farce, while 
the singing as a whole was not fine enough to overcome such circumstantial detractions, 
Ludwig Weber (Rocco) and Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (Marcellina) were superb, while Karl 
Friedrich (Florestan) and Herbert Alsen (Don Fernando) were more than competent: 
but Hilde Konetzni as Leonora neither sang the music properly nor looked the part and 
completely spoiled the effect of the opera as a whole. Schdoffler (Pizarro), overworked 
as a result of Hans Hotter’s illness, had neither the vocal power nor the sheer physique to 
make the most of the prison governor’s sadistic bestiality and had to rely to some extent 
on shouting to camouflage his inadequacy. Failing Hotter we should like to have heard 
Georg Hann* as Pizarro, for his first Nazarene in Salome was beyond praise. Some stir 
was caused in the daily press through the company following Mahler’s precedent by 
playing the third Leonora overture before the final scene. The logical arguments against 
this are insuperable, but opera is an illogical art and we are not prepared to accept the 
majority of the London press as a higher authority than Gustav Mahler. The performance 
of the Leonora overture in this instance was perfection itself and the effect it created upon 
those present provided all the justification that was needed for its interpolation. 

Such is the taste of London opera-goers that Richard Strauss’ Salome was the only 
production which failed to draw a full house. This was the more to be regretted because, 
apart from a lemon-curd moon suspended from all too obvious strings, the performance 
gave a very fair idea of this remarkable work and proved it to be far less shocking than 
our elders had lead us to believe; though Salome’s dance and her soliloquy over the 
prophet’s head could have been more realistic. Ljuba Welitsch (Salome) and Marko 
Rothmuller (Jokanaan) deputizing for Hans Hotter, each proved almost fully capable of 
penetrating Strauss’ orchestral fortissimo and with Julius Patzak (Herod), Elisabeth 
H6ngen (Herodias), Anton Dermota (Narraboth) and Georg Hann contributed what 
must have been a new and moving experience for the great majority of the audience. 

Figaro was presented with a redistribution of emphasis compared with the usual, 
practice in this country. The Count was portrayed as the principal figure of the drama, 
and, make no mistake, this was drama, while Figaro, like the Leporello in Don Giovanni 
was played as a servant with no, or very few, ideas above his station. Otherwise the 
production was conventional with exceptionally appropriate sets for the third and fourth 
acts. Hans Hotter (Almaviva), Hilde Giiden (Cherubino), Elisabeth Héngen (Marcellina) 
and Irmgard Seefried (Susanna) were outstanding in a well-balanced cast which proved for 
the fifth time in a fortnight how well this company know their music. Prospective 
concert-goers are warned that the coughing season began on 2nd October. 

Oscar Fritz Schuh also produced Cosi fan Tutte, Lothar Wallerstein Fidelio and Figaro, 
and Josef Witt Salome. The Strauss and Beethoven were conducted by Clemens Krauss 
and the Mozart by Josef Krips. A final word must be reserved for the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra which maintained a standard that few of us believed possible. The 
fine detail of Mozart, the gathering complexities of Strauss and the dramatic intensity of 
Beethoven were all realized with unfaltering aptitude and a precision which, without 
ever becoming inhuman, left nothing to be desired. 

Covent Garden has indeed been shown how to produce opera and we look to the future 
to see if the lesson has been learned. G. N.S. 


* I saw the performance (19th September) in which Pizarro was sung by Georg Hann, 
thoroughly well. There was something Hitlerian in the rendering, particularly at the command 
“Hauptmann!” spoken almost with the last chord of his aria in Act I. The unforgettable things 
were the ‘‘canon”’ quartet, given with a minimum of movement, with Jacquino (Peter Klein, a 
finished actor) almost shrinking in the wings, and ‘‘Onamenlose Freude”’ perhaps, of all Beethoven’s 
achievements, the most surprising when actualized. One felt that at the close the prisoners were 
really released. The tyranny of the war years seemed almost expiated in that final chorus. 
Hilde Konetzni was not in good voice on the night I heard her; the rest were impeccable, and 
Karl Friedrich (Florestan) most moving. E. H. W. M. 
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Brahms-Schubert Commemoration Concerts 


THE chamber music of Brahms does not normally attract large crowds. That Westminster 
Central Hall was full on each occasion cannot have been entirely due to the presence of 
Schubert on the programmes, for altogether there were twelve Brahms works and but 
five of Schubert, while the concert of 24th September was completely given over to 
Brahms. Obviously, the magic names of Schnabel, Szigeti, Fournier and Primrose drew 
the public, and had the concerts been given by one of the English teams, whatever the 
standard of performance, the hall would, no doubt, have been halfempty. The audience 
betrayed itself only too plainly, especially in the Brahms works, between the movements of 
which its efforts to conceal its discomfort took the form of fidgeting, coughing and talking 
in bouts of infuriating length, so that each work seemed to be an arbitrary collection of 
pieces. As at the Promenade Concerts, the applause almost always obscured the final 
chords, full proof that the majority were not really listening. The extraordinary noises 
emitted by some suggested that they might have mistaken the building for Westminster 
Hospital. 

The whole series, however, was a grand reminder of the magnificent mass of chamber 
music left by these two masters. In general the performances were very fine, sometimes 
lacking the last ounce, but, at best, superlative. These are four formidable players. 
Schnabel stands out most clearly, with his wonderful detachment; Szigeti is tensed by a 
nervous vitality that sometimes gets the better of him; Primrose possesses a rich tone and 
an infallible technique and sometimes lacks impulse; Fournier is as good a cellist as is 
living to-day and he has a way of phrasing cleanly even at the most strenuous moments. 
As a group they sometimes began shakily, but always they improved as the evening went. 
Schnabel tended to pull too hard at the others occasionally. 


24th SEPTEMBER 


THE compelling C minor Trio, Op. 101, was well, though rather coldly, done. Szigeti’s 
tone does not carry in a large hall such as this, and from the South Balcony one could hear 
it only from behind his body. At times his apparent nervousness affected the attack and 
release of his phrasing, but his refined style was very unfairly treated by the acoustics 
and the remarkable tension that he always achieves within the phrase was perceptible only 
if one strained to hear it. Fournier and Schnabel played the great F major cello Sonata 
superbly. Whatan opening the work has! The acoustics again were unhelpful, the lower 
register of the cello being almost inaudible. The A major pianoforte Quartet, one of the 
most virile and exciting of Brahms’ early works, was fully realized in a performance far 
more coherent than that of the Trio. 


ist OCTOBER 


In Brahms’ great C major Trio, Op. 87, the balance was again not good, partly because of 
the hall and partly because of Szigeti’s small tone and unsettled phrasing. This masterful 
work requires a bold treatment which, in this case, only Schnabel gave it. The Duo in 
A, Op. 162, is not one of Schubert’s most interesting things: if it is to have effect it must be 
beautifully played. Here Szigetilapsed badly. His sadly undernourished tone, uncertain 
intonation and ungainly phrasing made it seem as if Schnabel were holding the 
performance together. The applause was deafening. Schubert’s lovely Trio in B flat, 
Op. 99, redressed the balance: in this Schnabel’s playing was sheer perfection: no other 
pianist penetrates so deeply and consistently into this composer’s work. Szigeti recovered 
his equanimity and Fournier’s firm control finished an ensemble of excellent balance and 
vitality. 


3rd OCTOBER 


THE sobriety of the last programme was a just infliction on the audience, so restive during 
the concert and so enthusiastic at its end. Were it not for that fact, it might have been 
better to finish the whole series with a work other than the G minor Quartet of Brahms. 
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A more satisfactory sense of climax would have been gained with the A major work, 
which would also have contrasted more with the E minor cello Sonata in this programme, 
Brahms’ first cello Sonata has an intimacy that was completely lost in Westminster Central 
Hall. The magnificent playing of both artists must have been virtually wasted on all 
except those within a few yards of the instruments, for so much of the writing for cello 
is in its low register, which, as in the F major Sonata, was difficult to hear. The forcible 
double stopping, in this hall, also tended to sound ineffectual against the weight of the 
piano. This was a great pity: the work is even more neglected than the F major and its 
opening tune is one of the longest and loveliest in all Brahms. Fournier’s rare distinction 
and beauty of tone was obvious even under such acoustical conditions. Szigeti redeemed 
himself with a beautiful performance of that most valuable of Schubert’s violin-pianoforte 
works, the Fantasy in C, Op. 159: the spiccato playing in the variations was astonishing, 
as was the playing of both artists in the opening section of the work, which could not have 
been played more sensitively. The noble G minor piano Quartet received first-rate 
treatment that showed the remarkable length and tensile strength of its sentences very 
clearly. Throughout these concerts it has been a relief to hear Brahms and Schubert 
played without irritating distortions of tempo. So many performers will insist on changing 
gear with a resounding crash whenever they come to a second subject, thereby undoing 
months of the composer’s most ardent labour. In this particular performance two points 
are worth mentioning here. Primrose showed his mettle many times: he is a superb 
chamber player, and was all too inconspicuous in this series. Could he not have played 
one of the sonatas of Op. 120, written for clarinet or viola? The other point concerns 
Schnabel’s habit of hustling the others: he was sometimes inclined to rush his passage- 
work, often arriving at the end of a run slightly before he was due. Otherwise he played, 
as usual, with deep insight and authority. The unfortunate breaking of one of Szigeti’s 
strings held up the finale for a couple of minutes: this accident roused the sportsmanship 
and sympathy of the audience, which applauded frantically at the close. It was a rich 
experience to hear these concerts, and it is to be hoped that the recording companies are 
doing something to perpetuate a very memorable piece of artistic collaboration. RS 


26th SEPTEMBER 


At the third of the Brahms-Schubert concerts a sop was paid to Mendelssohn in the cen- 
tenary year of his death by the insertion of his D minor Trio between two items by 
Brahms, the violin Sonata in A and the F minor Quintet. Although the direction molto 
allegro was hardly followed in the first movement, or assai appassionato in the early stages, 
at any rate, of the last, the collocation made it clear that Brahms’ intellectual content is 
-not so very much deeper, albeif more sophisticated, than Mendelssohn’s. The finest 
thing in this concert was the rendering of the scherzo in the Quintet (with Ernest Element 
as second violin). In all three works it was evident that Schnabel controlled the team, 
though the balance seemed perfect in the Sonata, where Szigeti was idyllic throughout. 


‘29th SEPTEMBER 


THE whole thing was, of course, very good, this fourth of the B.B.C.’s concerts in com- 
memoration of Brahms and Schubert (with Mendelssohn thrown in). What coincidences 
of dates of births and deaths! At any rate, apart from Hayden’s Dictionary of Dates, 
we discovered in the Central Hall, Westminster, that there is a real public for chamber 
music, of equal attentiveness with and (I suspect) more intelligence than those of the 
Prom or Festival audience. 

Yet, so good was it all, so much better than one has learned to expect, that it tempted 
the hearer into what may be, perhaps, an over-critical frame of mind. When Schnabel, 
Fournier, Primrose and Szigeti play together, one expects, if not ‘‘the earth’’, at least a 
large tract of land. One therefore looks at the soil. 
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From information received (as the ’tec novels say) I fancy the balance of the four 
(with Ernest Element and James Merrett, the six) was better over the air than in the 
hall. The hall, in fact, is very odd for sound. I tried four different positions, and have 
accurate hearing from two musicians who were not always with me. 

There is an odd hang-in-the-air about certain notes, especially with the heavy vibrato 
of the more emotional of Szigeti’s moods. The top and bottom tones are emphasized, not 
the middle register. In four of the five listening places I tried (one by proxy) Primrose 
was inaudible, and Fournier was, in The Trout, drowned by Merrett. Then, there is an 
astounding hum-note, caused (I gather) by a fan that removes all fetid breath through the 
glass dome, which utters a rather flat G# all the time. It becomes a little awkward in a 
long piece in A major. I gather that it does not catch the “‘mike’’: only the audience 
suffers. (The evidence of five people can be adduced to show that I am not like the old 
servant in A Pair of Blue Eyes.) 

The playing itself was wonderful, Schnabel as solid as a rock, Szigeti phrasing splen- 
didly, Fournier giving us a sound that showed what the cello means. But there are other 
points. Fournier is the most delicate player. Szigeti is a little acid in tone and a little 
inclined to seek the limelight. Schnabel asserts his dominating character and tries to 
control this highly sensitive but somewhat wayward ensemble. He represses much of 
his insistence, but is still disturbingly explosive—at least, in that hall—and excitable in 
tempt. 

The best performance on the whole was the Brahms Sonata (D minor, op. 108), where 
Szigeti was his old self, rejuvenated by experience. Even there, he leaned to the senti- 
mental side of Brahms: but it was, I repeat, very good. I wish I could have really heard 
The Trout: it was all piano, rather edgy violin, and bass. The early Brahms Trio came 
out well on the whole, with some delightfully sympathetic chording. And musically, the 
concert stands in the memory at a far higher level than the usual run of those rarities, 
chamber concerts, and for that one is indeed grateful. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra Concert 


COVENT GARDEN, 28TH SEPTEMBER 


It was a curious and interesting, but not very profitable, idea of the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra to open its season with works by a Czechoslovak and a Hungarian conducted 
by a Roumanian, one of them played by an Australian. The dailies hailed the concert 
with some applause: a quarterly may perhaps be allowed to be a little more “‘long-distance”’ 
critical. No shadow of the Vienna Orchestra crossed my mind (or ears) as I listened: 
but I still think, in the abstract, that this was not first-class playing. Enesco (a fine 
musician) did his best, although certain disabilities of physique do not add to his clearness 
of beat. (And why should the conductor hide behind the raised lid of the piano?) Let 
us be technical. Some of the quick passage-work in the strings was shabby. The horns 
tended to speak too late. The wood-wind was better, but the second flute stands out too 
far, with an odd vibrato. The louder string passages lean towards the slashing side. 
The ensembles are not very full and rich, because the brass is a little inclined to snarl. 
It is a pity, for the orchestra could be so much better. Is the orchestra tired, at the 
opening of the season ?—or is it just the theatre? The Dvorak was not really alive. The 
Dohnanyi was a good deal better, but even so rather uneven in orchestral balance. Things 
stuck out. They should not. Eileen Joyce kept up the promise she gave us in her last 
recording, and played excellently, as far as she was allowed to. HH. J. ¥. 
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Book Reviews 


Mozart: His Character, His Work. By Alfred Einstein, translated by Arthur Mendel and 
Nathan Broder. Pp. xii -+ 492. (Cassell.) 1946. 21s. 


Since his death the fame of Mozart has never suffered a temporary dimming, possibly 
because he did all things musical and did them all well, Nihil quod tetigit non ornavit; 
so that, when a perverse generation found him lacking in fury and brooding, the Operas 
still held their own, and the Requiem shed a spectral light, not wholly of the grave; 
and though the consummate mastery of the piano concertos may have shone less distinctly 
at some times than at others, there can never have been a time when the last three 
symphonies did not look down like the Jungfrau, the Eiger and the Ménch, even though 
the Choral might be Everest. To-day, when the mechanization of every department of 
man’s life has brought home with a terrible earnestness the lesson of adaptation of means 
to ends, Mozart, as a creator, probably stands higher than ever he did; for wherever one 
looks in his work, though here and there may be what seems dullness or lack of inspiration, 
the balance, the adjustment, the consideration for instrument, vocal organ and listener 
shine flawless and unaccountable. Only Sophocles moves like that, but Sophocles does 
not always move with so fiery a wind. In an unforgettable phrase, Dr. Einstein, who 
(remember) hails from the same region as Mozart, speaks of ‘‘the somnambulistic sure- 
footedness and grace’’ with which all forms of composition were mastered by this 
phenomenon. I do not propose to criticize his book; I do not know enough to do so, or 
even to judge how well or how badly it has been translated, but I know that the first 
music I heard as a child was the beginning of the G minor Symphony on the piano (yes, 
the G minor Symphony that everyone knows, not K.183), and, with Dido, I recognize 
the traces of an ancient flame :— 


Parthenophil is lost, and I would see him; 
For he is like to something I remember 
A great while since, a long, long time ago. 


The Mozart I obscurely felt even then comes back to me as I read this book, and it is 
because he is a part of Dr. Einstein’s life that he does, not because he is the preoccupation 
of a professor, or because I have read Dent on the Operas. I agree with Ernest Newman 
that, in spite of its shortcomings, the life of Mozart by Edward Holmes, Keats’ school- 
fellow, gives you the man; but there are certain aspects of Mozart, e.g. the Basle letters 
(thank you, Miss Anderson), the restlessness and the hunting for an appointment and 
(surely not least) the relation between the Mozarts, father and son, and Hieronymus 
Colloredo, to say nothing of the unpractical wife who became the businesslike widow, 
that ask and must receive modern scrutiny. That is found here, and in large measure. 
It is made abundantly clear, for instance, that Mozart did ‘‘keek thro’ ev’ry other man 
wi’ sharpen’d sly inspection”, but that he could not act on his percipiency; that the 
human self that was left over from his music was bound to spend itself in what seems to 
many a feckless loose triviality of mind (in fact in what Beethoven regretted in the 
“Italian” operas); and here too qne sees, what a hasty or a laboured conspectus of the 
music may easily falsify, that opera really was Mozart’s chief love and that in order to 
esteem him aright, as indeed Beethoven did, we must regard Zauberfléte as the crown and 
apex of his work. In an individual way, and more superhumanly than Choderlos de 
Laclos, he destroyed the eighteenth century with its own weapons, and that is why, to 
those who recur to him, there is ever a melancholy—a vanity of vanities, behind the appar- 
ently entrainant and spontaneous gaiety. Sometimes, as in the piano Adagio in B minor, 
the facade breaks down altogether, and this intelligence that never, or rarely, went beyond 
the resources of its epoch to express a musical truth, gives forth the despair of a young, 
eager spirit, early broken by a cynical world. For Mozart was both Don Giovanni and the 
Commendatore, the latter standing for Avs Musica, which not only through the material 
trappings of opera, but out from the fragments of the C minor Mass, the introduction of 
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the C major quartet, and the final coda of the Jupiter (apparently just a fusion of the 
learned and galant styles, as was specifically this musician’s function) gazes like Apollonius 
in Keats’ poem at the pitiable modern Siren, to whose nuptials he has been invited :— 


Then Lamia breathed death-breath; the sophist’s eye, 

Like a sharp spear, went through her utterly, 

Keen, cruel, perceant, stinging. 
Such is this genius’ relation to his century; Apollonius is always there, even in that last 
opera, where he is Sarastro. Small wonder that one of his earliest critics called him a 
Sans-Culotte. 

I have said that I would not criticize, and indeed one should, and can only rejoice in 
the wealth of analysis and critical illumination that the writer has lavished on his theme, 
dividing it, as is so right, into life and music, and making the second section the longer. 
I have found one thing wanting, and even that is implicit in the general tone of the 
whole. It is the little pen-picture of Mozart by Hummel, whom he took into his house in 
the Grosse Schuller Strasse as a child, and which strangely bears out the Englishman 
Beckford’s designation of “‘that melancholy genius’’ :— 

“Er war klein von Gestalt, etwas blasser Gesichtsfarbe; seine Physiognomie hatte viel 
angenehmes und freundliches, mit etwas melancholischem Ernst verbunden; sein 
blaues Auge strahlte hell. Im Zirkel guter Freunde konnte er auch recht heiter, munter, 
witzig, ja zuweilen sogar iiber manche Dinge satyrisch werden!” 
There is something there that is not in his brother-in-law’s unfinished portrait of him, 
something of ‘‘Madamina’’, something even of the Queen of the Night. E. H. W. M. 


The Bach Reader. Edited by Hans T. David and Arthur Mendel. Pp. 431, illustrated. 
(Dent.) 1946. 30s. 

The title is thus explained—‘‘A life of Johann Sebastian Bach in letters and docu- 
ments’: but it would be more accurate to call the book ‘‘A source book for’’ the life, etc,, 
with some additional matter. As for the word “‘reader’’, it is correct in the dictionary 
sense of ‘‘a book of selections for use by students of a language, etc.”’ (C.O.D.), but not in 
the slangier but common sense of ‘‘a book to read”. For this volume is hardly that: 
it is a book to put on your shelf and constantly dip into. ‘‘Selections’’, too, is a proper 
word, for voluminous as this tome is, it cannot contain every reference to Bach’s life that 
occurs in contemporary and later print: it claims no more than to collect “the most 
significant early material’. 

The proper way to review this book in a serious quarterly would be, indubitably, to 
examine those sources quoted, their significance, the possible significance of the omissions, 
and the particular accuracy of its every word. Such a method has been adopted by a 
monthly contemporary, and the result can be profitably read by the enquiring in the files 
for 1947 of The Musical Times. One reviewer at least confesses his inability (and unwill- 
ingness) to pick such academic holes. The space required by such a review would be, no 
doubt, half the entire current issue of THE Music REvIEw, the reading value would be nil, 
and the scholarly achievement of little benefit, for few buyers of the book would take the 
trouble to annotate each his individual copy with the amendments. Also, it is doubtful 
if any one of less Bachian size than the late Professor C. Sanford Terry himself (with his 
devoted army of workers in the field) would be capable of so Brobdingnagian a task. It 
has seemed better, therefore, to lean back comfortably on the mass of information received 
herein, on the cushions filled by so generous a hand as Hans David’s, and not to enquire 
too meticulously into the pedigree of the golden goose with whose feathers they are 
stuffed. 

The book is divided into seven sections, with appendices and an index. We first have 
a “portrait in outline’, quiet, authentic in information, and a little dull (but did not a 
famous scholar once privately confess to me that he found Terry’s biography ‘“‘a little 
gritty’’?). Then comes ‘‘Bach’s life in his own writings and other evidence’’—a section 
definitely adapted to the dipping habit: reasonably full, and in its way pleasantly varied, 
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giving a good picture of Bach’s times. Section 3 is a genealogy of the Bach family, which 
is hardly necessary after Terry’s monograph. C. P. E. Bach and Agricola follow with an 
obituary, and next we have (in section 5) ‘‘Bach as seen by his contemporaries’’—inter- 
esting to a social historian, rather less so to the practising musician. There are some 
entertaining anecdotes at the end. Forkel’s study of ‘‘the life, genius, and works’’ comes 
next in the translation of 1808. Section 7, on ‘‘the rediscovery of Bach’’ (with an essay 
by Devrient on Mendelssohn and the Matthew Passion), is of wide musical interest, though 
I feel that it could have been expanded to fuller dimensions with richer detail. The 
appendix contains Bach’s own notes on ‘“‘thorough-bass realization’”’ and ‘‘solutions of 
Bach’s Canons’”’. 

The fare offered is, we can see, very rich and pretty solid, the dinner long and on the 
whole satisfying. At any moment, after one has read the book, one can go back and 
sample one of the dishes, with great relish, again. There are, however, one or two disad- 
vantages. To begin with, it is an odd mixture of the scholarly and the popular in style. 
“The story of his Fame’, as a heading, does not attract me, and I doubt whether the 
contents of the chapter it heads would interest those whom itattracts. Weare told that Bach 
was ‘‘an unromantic figure” (p. 43), but does that make us the more keen to know what 
Jakob Adlung wrote in 1758 (p. 257)? Inshort, this is fundamentally a Germano-Ameri- 
can compilation, and one should not take it for more—though I for one take it, as such, 
gratefully. The translation is by no means always happy—‘‘compensation”’ for ‘‘salary’’; 
phrases like ‘‘Man indeed is the Lord of Tone” (p. 255), and ‘‘wind conduction’’, and 
“The Art of the Fugue”’ strike discordantly on eye and ear. The language into which 
the German is translated is not in the highest traditions of English prose: nor do the verse 
translations (on pp. 226-7) follow the English poets, who often set themselves to translate 
poor doggerel like the originals and succeeded better than this attempt. 

What perhaps is the most serious defect in a generally satisfactory book is the inad- 
equacy of the indexing: only one index is printed, mostly an index nominum, with a few 
oddments of rerum interspersed. No entry is explained, annotated, or divided into 
sections, so that s.v. Cantatas I have to consult 13 entries, and s.v. J.A. Scheibe 14. 
The contents list is a good deal more meaty; but I feel that a really intelligent, analytical, 
and informative index would greatly help a second edition of the book. Incidentally 
(and I say this in praise), it would be immense fun to compile. Perhaps that would be the 
best way of getting to know the contents from cover to cover, and so getting to know all 
that ought to be known about Bach’s life (though I doubt if Terry missed much)). 


Books About Music. By Hubert Foss. Pp.12. (Oxford University Press.) 1947. Is. 


“T could not be a musician without my books’’, says the author; and one of the purposes 
of this little essay is to show what are the things books on music can tell one that music 
itself cannot. No less remarkable than the great increase in the last twenty or thirty 
years in the number of such books is the fact that most of them can lay claim to some 
literary distinction—a quality which, as Mr. Foss observes, “‘is expected to-day of the 
writer on music, and very frequently found’’. 

The list of books recommended that follows does not pretend to be, and is not by any 
means, exhaustive. 


Le Réle du Point en Musique. Par Alfred Pochon. Pp.60. (Librairie Rouge, Lausanne. 


A treatise on the correct interpretation of the ‘‘dot” sign placed over or under a note 
in musical notation, with examples, notably from Beethoven. The author examines, 
with true Swiss thoroughness, the various implications of the dot and the different ways 
in which it can be interpreted by performers on stringed or keyboard instruments. 
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Mozart's Operas. A Critical Study. By Edward J. Dent. Second edition. Pp. xii + 
276. (Oxford University Press.) 1947. 16s. 


The reflection that it has taken this masterly work thirty-four years to achieve a second 
edition might form the starting point for a caustic digression on the taste and discrimina- 
tive powers of that section of the community which reads books about music. It 
would be easy to add a whole host of contemporary fuel, in the form of valueless publica- 
tions, to the bonfire of righteous indignation. 

There can be no need for a detailed review of Professor Dent’s book, but it seems worth 
while to summarize the differences between the two editions. 

The first and last chapters of the original version, entitled ‘“The Early Operas” and 
“Mozart and the Modern Stage’’, have been sacrificed and a new chapter on “‘Mozart as a 
Classic’ has been added as a prelude to the bulk of the old material; although some new 
matter has been added and cuts have also been made. 

The same illustrations, though in a different order, are included in both editions; it is 
a sign of the times in which we live that most if not all of them were better printed in 1913 
than in 1947. 


Verdi. By Ferruccio Bonavia. Pp. 120. (Dobson.) 1947. 8s. 6d. 


This is a new edition of the biography first published by the Oxford University Press 
in 1930. The paper is not of very good quality, nor is the book well printed or bound; 
but it represents fair value for 8s. 6d. in these inflationary days. G.N.S. 


History of the Piano. By Ernest Closson. Pp. 168. (Elek.) 1947. 12s. 6d. 

“A technician of genius, a Christofori or an Erard, might, in seeking to perfect the clavi- 
chord, have hit directly upon the piano. Instead the principle of the struck string was 
abandoned for that of the plucked string, only to be taken up again two hundred years later. 
As a result the development of the keyboard instrument made a détour of two centuries.” 

In that paragraph the learned author of this very instructive treatise sums up 
succinctly what is one of the most curious features in the whole history of the evolution 
of the modern pianoforte. That détour of two centuries, though it may have been 
unnecessary, almost certainly helped to determine to some extent the nature and style 
of the music written during that period, i.e. roughly from the middle of the sixteenth to 
the middle of the eighteenth century. For, as M. Closson points out: 

“the immense importance to music of the instrument on which the music is played has not 
always been sufficiently stressed. The instrument directly influences musical composition, 
conditions it and even inspires it. . . in a sense the instrument creates musical style, marking 
out its stages of development, rather as his building material does for the architect’. 
He then instances the invention of the B6hm system for wood-wind and of valves for brass 
instruments, the perfecting of which was ‘‘the initial condition of the unlimited chromati- 
cism and staggering modulation of Tristan and Isolde’, just as ‘‘the theory of equal 
temperament inspired Bach to write one of the outstanding masterpieces of keyboard 
literature’. 

And, one is tempted to ask, what would have become of the French school of clavecin- 
istes had there never been a harpsichord? The German preference for the clavichord 
(said to be Bach’s favourite keyboard instrument) resulted in a new lease of life being 
accorded to it towards the end of the eighteenth century when the romantic movement 
was being born in Germany; but French musicians still remained faithful to the harpsi- 
chord, the instrument par excellence of classicism. Commenting on this M. Closson merely 
observes: ‘“‘German taste had advanced’’—to which one might reply: it depends what you 
mean by ‘‘advance’’. For, on his own showing, the romantic keyboard composers of that 
period, even including C. P. E. Bach, were none of them distinguished by genius, or 
comparable even with men like Daquin or Clérambault in France. 

But this is by the way. The real interest of this book lies in the skilful way in which 
the author steers his way through the extremely confusing early history of the different 
keyboard instruments, showing how first one type and then another would come into 
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favour, some of them overlapping chronologically so that it becomes almost an impossi- 
bility to say exactly when one instrument was “‘superseded’”’ by another. M. Closson 
does, however, make it clear that the invention of the modern piano must be ascribed to 
three makers of different nationalities: Christofori of Florence, Marius of Paris, and 
Schréter of Dresden; while the first man to exploit the piano industrially was the Saxon 
Gottfried Silbermann, who died in 1753. By the end of the eighteenth century the piano 
had come to stay; in fact its future was assured from the moment that Mozart definitely 
adopted the pianos of one of Silbermann’s pupils, Johann Stein of Augsburg, in 1777, 
After that the story is one of successive improvements of a purely technical nature to 
which German, French and English makers all contributed, perhaps the most important 
being the invention by Sebastien Erard in 1822 of the double-escapement mechanism 
which has made the modern piano what it is to-day. 

M. Closson’s book is a mine of information and its footnotes often contain curious, 
out-of-the-way bits of historical faits divers. For instance, how generally is it known that 
the beheading machine, named after Dr. Guillotin who had recommended it as a substitute 
for the barbarous axe, was actually designed and constructed by a German harpsichord- 
maker, one Tobias Schmidt, who made a fortune out of his machine during the Revolution? 
Or that the Appassionata contains twelve thousand notes, a pressure of eighty grammes 
being required to depress, on a modern piano, the key corresponding to each note? 
Statistics of this kind enable one to envisage piano-playing as one of the more strenuous 
forms of athletics—a view with which certain performers would no doubt concur. 

The translation from the French has been ably done (it would appear) by Mr. Delano 
Ames, and the book is handsomely illustrated with plates and diagrams. It also has an 
Index, too often lacking in French books of this kind, and an impressive bibliography. 
It is a pity that the printing of the music-type examples on pp. 100-101 is so faulty that 
some notes are indecipherable; this is the only blemish on an otherwise well printed and 
attractively bound volume. 


Mendelssohn Letters—Edited by G. Selden-Goth. Pp. 373. (Elek.) 1946. 16s. 


This selection has its virtues. The new or revised translations of many of the letters 
to be found in Lady Wallace’s collection (1863) are a great improvement on the stilted 
and rather pedantic language of the earlier volumes. The Editor has not been restricted, 
as the earlier editor was, to letters which exclude intimate personal material, and to 
those which make no reference to people alive in 1863; and so, for example, we can read 
Mendelssohn’s candid views about the music of Berlioz and the activities of Wagner. 
Further, any selection which is in the least degree representative is to be welcomed for the 
sake of the quality of the letters alone, as well as for the light they throw upon a charming 
and easily misunderstood character. Mendelssohn was not the utterly lovable individual 
which Mozart seems from his correspondence to have been. He lacks the strain of devil- 
ment, of gaiety without a tinge of priggishness, which makes Mozart so endearing a person 
to know. Mendelssohn’s character appears from his letters, in its brilliance, loyalty and 
integrity. One admires the composer’s sincere uprightness, which nevertheless avoids 
self-righteousness, his sense of proportion, which could not be upset by the overestimation 
of contemporaries, and his youthfulness, which rarely degenerates into archness. At the 
same time, whilst always sympathizing with Mendelssohn, one can yet understand how a 
man like Berlioz could be repelled by him; and Mendelssohn, unlike Mozart, is, one feels, 
the sort of man who could only be truly appreciated by his most intimate friends and 
relations. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the reader of the book under review would learn as 
much; and it is hard to discover what principle has guided the Editor in her choice of 
letters. Mendelssohn’s letters from Italy, for example, full of minute observation, and 
lengthy description, certainly have some interest in the light they throw upon the writer 
and upon the things he observed; but far more interesting surely (since Mendelssohn’s chief 
fascination is, after all, as a composer) would have been the series of letters to Schubring 
about the libretto of Elijah, nearly all of which are omitted. Mendelssohn’s letters on 
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the subject of St. Paul, too, which reveal so much about his attitude to his art, are entirely 
unrepresented. Again, much of the day-to-day detail of the letters to members of the 
family becomes repetitive and could have been omitted without falsifying the picture of 
the composer’s personal relationships; in their place more adequate representation might 
have been given to letters about the Berlin Academy project, which are so enlightening 
from both the historical and the biographical point of view. As it is, only one of the letters 
to his brother on the subject is here printed, and that by no means the most illuminating. 

The present selection has one other grave defect; a large number of letters here pub- 
lished are incomplete. Many are printed in a way which makes the omissions of material 
quite clear. But others, which are far from complete, appear here as if they were the 
whole letter. For example, the letter to his family of 14th July, 1836, printed as if it 
were complete, has three extensive omissions in this edition. Such defects may not be of 
great importance to the casual reader; but the student should have been able to assume 
that a letter which appeared to be complete, was so in fact. 

In other respects, this selection will have some value; and it should be added that the 
Editor’s own comments, which are brief, are always illuminating and just. N. G. L. 


Russian Symphony. Thoughts about Tchaikovsky. By Dmitri Shostakovitch and 
others. Pp. 271. (Philosophical Library, Inc., New York.) 


If one may judge by this symposium Tchaikovsky still basks in the official Soviet 
sunshine; which is, after all, just as it should be. Whatever the merits or demerits of his 
music, there can be no doubt that Tchaikovsky was the greatest Russian composer of his 
time, and it would be a bold spirit who would venture to assert that any of his native 
successors have surpassed him for sheer inventive power and melodic genius. Unfor- 
tunately, this tribute to his music resolves itself into an outpouring of non-critical gush. 
Each writer comes forward, says his little piece on one or other branch of Tchaikovsky’s 
output and retires to make way for the next. As there are no musical examples quoted, 
those (if any) who are not well acquainted with Tchaikovsky’s music will learn little or 
nothing, while those who are will not be further enlightened. Seeing that the composer 
has been brilliantly dealt with by Gerald Abraham and Eric Blom among others, the 
appearance of this book in an English translation is of little more than academic interest. 
It includes, however, an exhaustive index of the works, together with the year of composi- 
tion and date of publication, which should prove valuable as a means of reference. 

C. W. O. 


Stravinsky. By Eric Walter White. Pp. 192. (Lehmann.) 1947. I5s. 


Mr. White has made a second valuable contribution to the study of Stravinsky’s life 
and work. His survey is both comprehensive and concentrated, so that this book is for 
the student rather than for the general reader. The emphasis here is upon description 
rather than criticism: Mr. White presents detailed analyses of all Stravinsky’s major 
works, and sketches in the background of personal history which will enable the reader 
the better to understand them; but critical comment is sparing and unprovocative. Add 
to the foregoing negative virtues a style which is pedestrian, and a mass of material which 
is painstakingly reviewed, and you have Mr. White’s book summarized in the least 
flattering terms. Yet, the result is a survey of high value. Much has been written 
about Stravinsky which is controversial; he has been praised and attacked; judgments 
of his music have been set down in the heat of indignation or in the fervour of adulation. 
All this seems superfluous: there is so much to stimulate and provoke about the composer 
himself and his music that it is unfortunate when one’s attention is diverted from them 
in order to quarrel with the critic. It is one of the chief virtues of this book that Mr. 
White avoids such pitfalls. Whilst his own position as a firm admirer of Stravinsky is 
quite clear, he never provokes by the necessity to make a case; and his detailed analyses 
form a useful starting point from which the reader may begin his own study of the © 
composer. Within its limits, and excepting the unfortunate absence of musical illustra- 
tions, this book is altogether admirable. 
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But it is as well to realize the limitations within which Mr. White has worked. The 
author seems to have set Stravinsky’s maxim (which he quotes) before him as a guiding 
principle: ‘One does not criticize anyone that is functioning. A nose is not manufactured 
—it just exists. So it is with my art.’’ Mr. White describes the nose and does not try 
to explain it. True, he shows its heredity; but one begins to reflect that he might perhaps 
have suggested why a wart grew here, and a pimple there, and whether or not they 
enhance the beauty of the organ. One even wonders whether a small operation might 
not have removed a blemish, and whether the freckles here and there do not disfigure the 
main structure. To those—and they are many—who believe that this particular nose 
does not add any beauty to the whole face of music, Mr. White’s book will be no help, 

This attitude of acceptance both of the validity of the composer’s musical message 
and of his technical expression of it, leaves many questions unanswered. For example, 
in discussing the Concerto for two solo pianos the author says: ‘‘The first movement 
modulates from E minor to B flat major and back again; the nocturne from G major to 
D flat major and back again.” He follows this by referring to “‘the bitonal layout of 
some of the movements”. One wonders what is the conception of tonality of a composer 
who writes music which is described as being in a key, and yet at the same time bitonal. 
The nearest Mr. White comes to helping us over this and similar problems is in his analysis 
of the opera Mavra: ‘‘Considerable use’, he says, ‘‘is made of traditional accompanying 
figures . . . but Stravinsky rings new changes on this device by giving the voices and 
accompaniment leave to range independently through the harmonic field, and it is usually 
only at the end of a complete phrase or episode that an emphatic cadence brings about 
full harmonic coincidence’. This sentence certainly explains what is happening in this 
and similar passages, which to the unschooled listener appear to be harmonically non- 
sensical; but it does not tell him anything at all of why the composer thinks such procedure 
necessary. Again, Mr. White quotes Stravinsky’s statement that ‘‘melody must retain 
its place at the top of the hierarchy of musical elements’’; but one wants some definition 
of ‘‘melody” from the composer who could write two dissimilar works like Les Noces and 
the Octet for wind instruments where in the one the rhythmic resource can be admired, 
in the other the skill of orchestration, but in neither the exploitation of melody. 

Yet, I repeat, this is an admirable book; and these further remarks do not constitute 
a criticism of the book as it stands, but rather a suggestion that there is a further book 
waiting to be written, which Mr. White would be well fitted to do. It should be added 
that the author’s analyses are always clear and sometimes very illuminating (such as that 
of L’histoive du Soldat). In this book Mr. White has skilfully answered our ‘‘what’s?’’; 
we hope he will later tackle our “why’s?’’. N.G. L. 


Poétique Musicale. By Igor Stravinsky. Pp. 169. (Janin.) 1945. 

It has become an axiom of historical experience that few composers are capable of 
saying anything significant about their own music, or of offering an equitable opinion 
about the music of other men. This is not surprising. The greater the success with 
which a composer can realize his intentions in sound, the narrower the basis upon which 
he can add any kind of profitable comment in words. And the keener the force of his 
own individuality, the less likelihood is there that his vision will permit an objective view 
of other men’s work. He tends naturally to judge their art by the degree of its approxima- 
tion to his creative ideals. 

A normal allowance for these factors will obviate any feeling of amazement in reading 
Stravinsky’s lecture, ‘‘Poétique Musicale’, which he was invited to deliver at Harvard 
University. His address deals broadly with the basic principles of composition, the 
spirit of enquiry which provides the root of creative art, problems of style, the relative 
contribution of earlier composers, and matters affecting the ethic of musical performance. 
So liberal a field affords the lecturer as many opportunities as he may choose to take. 
It is true that Stravinsky was speaking with some informality, and in a spirit of self- 
confession, to an audience of young men among whom (so it appears) little could be taken 
for granted. This may explain why by far the greater part of his lecture consists of 
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unimpeachable sentiments which the majority of thoughtful musicians have long since 
accepted, and which few would perceive any necessity to reaffirm. He reminds us that 
self-imposed and enlightened discipline is the prerequisite for true freedom of creation. 
He disclaims for himself the title of revolutionary which others have thrust upon him. 
“Art is essentially constructive. Revolution implies a shattering of equilibrium. To 
speak of revolution is to speak of provisional chaos. But art is the negation of chaos.”’ 
Andsoon. There is nothing in any of these observations with which even Dr. Grimstone 
would feel disposed to quarrel, and little which might not have been spoken with the 
utmost propriety by mild-mannered Mr. Blinkhorn. 

The cumulative effect of such generalities is almost hypnotic. We may suppose, 
however, that Stravinsky’s audience did not surrender hope of that descent into the 
particular which seldom arrived. Meanwhile their super-efficient pens were occupied 
in noting that the ancient conception of dissonance implied the necessity of resolution. 
“But nothing compels us constantly to seek satisfaction in a point of rest. And, for more 
than a century, music has multiplied illustrations of style in which dissonance has become 
emancipated. It is no longer restricted to its former purpose.’’ In the face of this 
revelation, with its tacit assumption that no one in the audience could claim the elements 
of musical experience, the reader is adequately prepared for the news that the spirit 
bloweth where it listeth, and that a tree is judged by its fruits. 

This stream of truisms is occasionally varied by one or two detailed and often bitter 
asides. One of the most curious emerges from the statement that ‘‘La mélodie est donc 
le chant musical d’une phrase cadencée—j’entends le terme cadencé au sens général, non 
au sens musical. La capacité mélodique est un don’’. This gift, we gather, was denied 
to Beethoven but conferred in enviable abundance upon Bellini. The unfortunate 
Berlioz not only lacked any originality worthy of the name, but did not even succeed in 
concealing the poverty of his invention. Stravinsky’s own conviction is that the public 
always show a truer spontaneity of perception than those who set themselves up as 
professional critics. He quotes some examples of erroneous judgments by poets which 
is not, perhaps, the most effective way of exposing failures in musical criticism. The 
lecturer is on firmer ground in castigating the exhibitionistic type of interpreter—the 
conductor in particular—who has little interest in music except as a means of self-glorifica- 
tion. He finds a word to add about the duties of the listener. ‘‘Musical perception 
cannot be acquired or developed without practice. In music, as in everything else, 
inactivity leads gradually to atrophy of the mental powers.’’ No reader can decline to 
bow his head before the truth of this discovery. But he may close the book in mild 
wonder that it was necessary to gather together an audience at Harvard for so diligent 
an exploration of platitude. ’ R. H. 


Bohuslav Martini. By Milos Safranek. Pp. 135. (Dobson.) 1947. 8s. 6d. 


This has the advantage of being unique in its field, so that anyone who wishes to know 
about this elusive composer will be compelled to consult this book. Whether his curiosity 
will be satisfied if he requires more than the dates of the compositions is questionable. 
Whatever may have been the merits of Pan Safranek’s original, the translation, though 
it consists almost entirely of English words, is not, as far as I am concerned, written in 
any known language. I give a short extract from an analysis of one of the symphonies. 

“In this work . . . the question is not of manipulation of themes but the formation of a 
certain direction, feeling. It is interesting how this direction, which here has a manly ‘push’ 
corresponds to quite unusual constructive means: systematic following of only two-voice 
counterpoint or even a single voice—even when the full orchestra is used. After the first 
exposition of the motif we hear suddenly a sad cantilena in (sic) the bassoon, then in the English 
horn and in the trumpet with steady ostinato, which before that was scanned by the rhythm of 
percussion instruments.” 

It looks as if it ought to mean something, but I doubt if it does. 

There are interesting things in the book, particularly Martinu’s own pronouncements, 
which show an instinctive grasp of many musical problems which have hitherto been taken 
for granted. His remarks on his violin Concerto are particularly shrewd. Pan Safranek’s 
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approach to his subject is somewhat excessively laudatory, and no one would guess from 
the book that a large part of the composer’s output is very dull. The book is well provided 
with short musical examples which at least show the consistency of the composer's 
thought. The amount of his music which is based on a rising major third followed by a 
rising minor third is surprising. 


Challenge to Musical Tradition. By Adele T. Katz. A new concept of tonality, 
Pp. xxviii + 408. (Putnam.) 1947. 25s. 

Miss Katz’ book, first published in America in 1945, fulfils the promise of its sub-title; 
it is a new approach to the analysis and understanding of musical structure. Challenge 
to Musical Tradition deals with the principles of tonality, which its author treats in 
accordance with the theories of Heinrich Schenker and his followers. But whereas 
Schenker confined himself to analysing the works of the ‘‘classical composers’’ from Bach 
to Brahms, Miss Katz includes the works of Wagner, Debussy, Stravinsky and Schénberg 
in her study of the problem of tonality, and provides an interesting introduction to the 
methods of modern composition. 

Before dealing with the content of Miss Katz’s book it seems necessary to explain to 
the reader in this country the place which the so-called ‘‘Schenker method”’ holds in the 
literature of musical theory. Schenker (1868-1935) lived in Vienna and studied with 
Bruckner. Later he became a friend and most fervent admirer of Brahms. He devoted 
himself to studying and analysing the music of the classical school and developed the 
theory that all the works of this school contain in their upper part a “‘basic line” (Urlinie) 
built up on a “‘basic setting” (Ursatz, in the sense of a fundamental sequence of chords) 
consisting of three triads: tonic, dominant, tonic. The “basic setting’’ represents the 
background from which, passing through many ‘“‘strata’’ (Schichten) the ‘‘foreground”, 
the actual composition, is finally reached. 

Schenker’s theory is based on the practice of the great Viennese symphonic composers. 
It is opposed to the speculations of theorists who fail to penetrate beneath the surface of 
the work of art. Schenker always fought against such superficial analysis, which made 
him unjust to those who were trying to achieve the same result by different methods, and 
impatient of modern composers whose works did not fit into his scheme, a fault which he 
shares with other theorists who lack training in the methods of historical research, and 
make the mistake of believing that what is valid for one period of art will hold for its whole 
development. The theory of music is not, as Schenker assumed, the statement of laws 
which prevail in music as a whole, but of rules of composition deduced from the technique 
of the masters of a certain period, and applying only to that period. The great theorists 
generally appear in the wake of the great composers who have inaugurated a new tech- 
nique. They may themselves be great composers working on the lines of their pre- 
decessors, or they may be men whoghave the gift of analysing and explaining the technique 
of their predecessors and contemporaries. It may even happen that the theorists were 
themselves the innovators, and that, after a time, when they had passed from unco- 
ordinated experiment to the development of a systematic technique they were able to 
explain it theoretically. We can therefore understand why Vienna was so rich in great 
teachers of musical theory in the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth. 
The Viennese symphonic technique had been developed by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Brahms, Bruckner and Mahler. Albrechtsberger, Sechter, Bruckner, Schénberg 
and Schenker, to mention only the most prominent, provided the theoretical exposition 
of the works of the classical school. But, while Schénberg’s Harmonielehre gained world- 
wide fame, Schenker’s books on musical theory were known only to a small circle of pupils 
and were not translated. Yet Schenker’s work deserves to be well known. His book on 
Beethoven’s ninth Symphony (Universal Edition, Vienna) is by far the best analysis of 
the work, and can be used as an introduction to symphonic composition. 

To return to Miss Katz’ book: she starts from Schenker’s conception of “tonality as 
structural coherence”. This conception is contrary to the views on modulation which 
are expressed in so many books on the subject. A classical movement has one, and only 
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one, tonal centre to which all chords are related. This is a matter of course to every 
symphonic composer, but not to some theorists, who still consider the passing transition 
into the region of the dominant as a definite abandonment of the original tonic. ‘‘It would 
seem” Miss Katz writes on p. 5, ‘‘as though such an approach, based on a constant shift 
of tonal centre, tended to destroy a natural aural impression of tonal unity by breaking it 
up into a group of separate tonal entities’. In order to show the importance of the 
chords which are the basic element of the structure and to contrast them with those 
which support and embellish the melodic line, the author distinguishes between ‘‘funda- 
mental and basic harmonic progressions’’ on the one hand, and ‘‘contrapuntal chords’’ on 
the other. The fundamental harmonic progression is I-V-I; the basic harmonic pro- 
gressions are I-II-V-I, I-III-V-I and I-IV-V-I. To these chords Miss Katz attributes a 
structural function. In contrast to these ‘“‘harmonic and structural’’ chords, those which 
“expand the harmonic progression by extending the motion within a structural chord”’ 
are called ‘‘contrapuntal and prolonging”’ chords. 

Taking the principles of structure and prolongation as the basic elements which “create 
unity and coherence’”’ Miss Katz analyses a number of works of Johann Sebastian Bach, 
Philipp Emanuel Bach, Joseph Haydn and Beethoven, illustrating her analysis with 
sixty-one music examples, in which the working of the theory is clearly shown. She then 
proceeds to analyse the technique of Wagner, Debussy, Stravinsky and Schonberg, 
illustrating her theories with a further sixty-four examples. 

In this part of her book Miss Katz tries to prove that ‘‘the increasing power of chro- 
maticism’’ made ‘‘inroads on structural coherence”’ (p. 388) and that the basic setting, 
Schenker’s Ursatz, no longer showed the scheme I-V-I, always considered by the school of 
Schenker as the basic principle of structure. She concludes: ‘Thus chromaticism, which 
had flourished only through the réle it played within tonality, became not only a challenger, 
but a most destructive antagonist of the system that had sustained it for over two 
hundred years’. This is an attitude with which the musicologist cannot sympathize. 
He refrains from judging the works of a period by their conformity to any particular 
theoretical hypothesis. The fault of the Schenker theory, developed by Miss Katz, 
seems to me to lie in the differentiation between harmonic and contrapuntal chords. 
This conception may be valid for the music of the second half of the eighteenth century, 
which was harmonically extremely simple and made an exceptional use of tonic and 
dominant, but it cannot be applied to earlier and later music without forcing the theorist 
to remove all chords which do not fit into his scheme to the less important group of chords 
of prolongation or contrapuntal chords. What Miss Katz calls ‘‘a space outlining, space 
filling and embellishing motion”’ (p. 21), is in fact the essence of music; it is the greatness 
of a composition, its special significance as a work of art. 

The Schenker method is an excellent means of showing the coherence of a composition 
by analysis, but it does not give us any insight into the special structure of a great work, 
and we cannot learn from it why, for example, Beethoven’s Eroica is a greater work than 
his second Symphony. Nor does it prove convincingly what Miss Katz tries to prove, 
that the harmonic technique of Debussy is inferior to that of the classical school because 
Schenker’s fundamental harmonic progressions cannot always be traced in his music. 

Nevertheless Miss Katz’ Challenge to Musical Tradition should be read and studied 
carefully, though it is not easy reading, and the technical jargon, the coining of a termin- 
ology which is mainly based on German technical terms, may increase the difficulties for 
the English reader. But I should like to draw his attention to the analysis of the piano 
sonatas of Philipp Emanuel Bach, to the sections on Haydn’s sonata form and the analysis 
of some of his piano sonatas and quartets; to the section on ‘“‘Beethoven’s use of emotional . 
intensity’, and the analysis of the Pathétique; to the analysis of the Prelude to Tristan 
and the section on ‘“‘Wagner’s use of Chromaticism’’. The study of these parts of the 
book will be of great use to teachers of the theory of music. The last three chapters on 
Debussy, Stravinsky and Schénberg seem to me less successful. The author tries hard 
to do them justice, but she cannot avoid speaking of ‘‘structural vagueness” in Debussy’s 
Voiles, of ‘‘unclarity of technique’ (p. 291) in other of his piano pieces, and in summing up 
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her views she comes to the conclusion that Debussy substituted ‘‘melodic for structural 
coherence’’, a rather ambiguous statement. But in these chapters, too, the reader will 
find many ideas expressed which throw an interesting light on the work examined, and 
which do credit to Miss Katz’ qualities as an experienced music theorist, to whom full 
attention should be paid. E. J. W. 


Thesaurus .of Scales and Melodic Patierns. By Nicolas Slonimsky. Pp. viii + 243. 
(Coleman-Ross Co., New York.) 1947. 


“The cui bono, sir,”’ said the Honourable Mr. Listless, ‘‘is the question I always take the 
liberty to ask when I see any one taking much trouble for any object’. I really don't 
know what answer Mr. Slonimsky would make, possibly the one that was made at that 
singular party at Nightmare Abbey. ‘I have defied danger—I have endured fatigue—I 
have submitted to privation. In the midst of these I have experienced pleasures which 
I would not at any time have exchanged for that of existing and doing nothing.”’ Not 
that I would imagine that Mr. Slonimsky can have undergone any danger, apart from 
writers’ cramp perhaps, but there must undoubtedly have been fatigue and deliberate 
privation from outside pleasures while the work was in process. 

The main bulk of the work consists of the exploration of the possibilities latent in the 
division of one or more scales into equal intervals. For example, you can divide one scale 
in half by an augmented fourth. Mr. Slonimsky will then develop the possibilities of 
this arpeggio by means of Interpolation of one or more notes, Ultrapolation of one or more 
notes, Infrapolation of one or more notes, Infra-Interpolation, Infra-Ultrapolation and 
even Infra-Inter-Ultrapolation. Apart from Interpolation (the insertion of one or more 
notes between the principal tones of a progression) these terms are invented by theauthor. 
“Infrapolation indicates the addition of a note below a principal tone; Ultrapolation is 
the addition of a note above the next principal tone.’’ Combinations result in the othe 
terms, which I feel had better not be reproduced during the present paper shortage. The; 
words seem to me legitimate, but I can see no excuse for basic intervals to be referred to by 
what Mr. Slonimsky calls Latin and Greek names. The author says that this is to avoid 
association with a definite tonality, but why a seventh should suggest a tonality while a 
Sesquiquinquetone should be innocent of this connotation I cannot see. However, here 
are the new terms: a minor third should now be referred to as a sesquitone, a third is a 
ditone, a fourth a diatessaron, an augmented fourth remains a tritone, a fifth is transformed 
into a diapente, an augmented fifth is a quadritone, a sixth is a sesquiquadritone, an 
augmented sixth a quinquetone and a ninth is a septitone. What we should call tenths 
and higher intervals I don’t know. Besides exploring the various progressions, Mr. 
Slonimsky also illustrates 44 Heptatonic scales, 49 Pentatonic scales, a number of Twelve- 
tone patterns, Pandiatonic progressions (pandiatonic composition is based on the same 
principle as the twelve-note technique, but only employs the seven notes of the diatonic 
scale), Polytonal, Polyrhythmic and Polytonal-Polyrhythmic scales and a number of 
Palindromic canons. He also illustrates a number of chords, including one of which he 
claims to be the inventor, containing all twelve chromatic tones and eleven symmetrically 
invertible intervals. 

As might be imagined, the volume displays considerable ingenuity and scholarship, 
but I must still pose the Honourable Mr. Listless’s question. In his preface the author 
says that the material is “‘systematized in a manner convenient to composers in search of 
new materials’. But do such composers exist? We know that in many ways the U.S.A. 
differs from us, but is it possible that their composers, when they get hung up for an 
idea, will thumb through the Thesaurus and spring up refreshed, resolved to base their new 
work on a sesquiquadritone progression with a contrasting section based on scale No. 1153, 
the Hiva-Joshi scale of Japan? It sounds unlikely. 

On thing is that the book can be regarded as definitive. The polytonal section could 
be enlarged, but otherwise there seems little that is left out. The book must be regarded 
as a classic, and even perhaps as a work of art if fundamentally useless work of a cerebral 
nature will bear this definition. R. G. 
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The Schillinger System of Musical Composition. By Joseph Schillinger. Two volumes; 
pp. xxx + 1640. (Carl Fischer, Inc., New York.) 1946. $30. 


From the publishers’ blurb and a preliminary glance through this monument of 
industry the reviewer’s first reaction is to wonder how, for example, Beethoven managed 
without Schillinger at all. It is an exhaustive and exhausting work, almost, we should 
have said, beyond human ingenuity to compile and certainly beyond the patience of 
ordinary mortals to assimilate in full. It is in a sense Mr. Slonimsky’s Thesaurus of 
Musical Scales raised to a higher degree of absurdity. 

It is a great pity that ‘‘composing manuals’’ such as these should be produced at a 
time when so much contemporary music sounds as though it could have been written with 
Messrs. Schillinger and Slonimsky as the source of inspiration and fountainhead of lyricism. 

It should not be necessary for us to argue that no one can compose by rule of thumb, 
and indeed we should not do so were it not pretty obvious that someone at Carl Fischer’s 
emporium must believe one can. The volumes are well printed with numerous graphs 
and music illustrations, but are tiresome to read because Mr. Schillinger had his own 
personal ideas about the meaning of the English and even the American language. 

This enormous treatise is the most thoroughgoing example of misplaced ingenuity we 
have ever seen. On reflection it seems improbable that Beethoven would have wasted 
much time on it. It is worth examining as a wonder of the publishing world, but we 
cannot believe any composer will derive anything from it which he would not be better 
for doing without. G. N.S. 


Music Publishers’ Numbers. A selection of 40 dated lists, 1710-1900. By Otto Erich 
Deutsch. Pp. 30. (Aslib.) 1946. 5s. 

Prof. Deutsch’s pamphlet, which is reprinted with slight additions from The Journal 
wf Documentation, will not mean much to most musicians, but to those few who have to 
busy themselves with questions of musical bibliography it will be a veritable godsend. 
‘“‘Plate-numbers’”’, as the numbers with which he deals are now generally called, have long 
been recognised as important evidence for the date of publication of the music on which 
they are found, but hitherto there has been no collection of them sufficiently comprehensive 
to serve as a general work of reference. This desideratum Prof. Deutsch has now provided. 
His collection is, of course, not complete, but it is far more extensive than the modest 
compass of his pamphlet might suggest. By restricting himself at the most to two 
numbers—the lowest and the highest so far recorded—for each year of a publisher’s 
activity he has been able to provide summary lists for no less than forty firms. They are 
mainly German and Austrian, but they include some of the most important names in the 
history of music publishing, and we may hope that this is only a beginning and that 
Prof. Deutsch has more such lists in preparation. Meanwhile, in any future edition of 
the present collection, he might well expand his brief introductory note. It is clear, for 
example, that he subscribes to the theory, first propounded by Dr. Kathi Meyer, that 
these numbers normally had reference to the pigeon-holes in which the plates from which 
the music was printed were stored, but more might have been made of this fact, if fact it is, 
as it would provide at least one explanation of the occasional anomalies in numbering 
against which Prof. Deutsch warns the users of his lists. Old plates re-engraved for a new 
work would, on this theory, have been allowed to retain the old plate-number simply 
because it would be most convenient to continue to store them in the old pigeon-holes. 
It might also be advisable to make it clear that plate-numbers are at best evidence only of 
the date of first publication, and cannot alone serve to distinguish between earlier and 
later impressions or issues. C. B. O. 
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Gramophone Records 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 6 in F major, Op. 68.* 
Augusteo Symphony Orchestra, Rome, c. Victor de Sabata. 
His Master’s Voice DB 6473-77. 30s. 


Concert-goers who have seen Sabata conduct the famous Carnaval Romain and there- 
fore, perhaps, regard him as a super showman cum jack-in-the-box, should pay careful 
attention to these records which emphasise the versatility of his genius: for the application 
of the term ‘‘genius” to Sabata is not a misuse of language. 

His performance is all but perfect, while the general quality of the playing is almost 
up to the miraculous standard of the present-day Vienna Philharmonic. In the slow 
movement Sabata proves his ability to handle a long stretch of music, as it were in repose; 
this being the principal respect in which his interpretation improves on Toscanini’s. 

There has been a notable improvement in recording, too. Though this new set is 
not without imperfections. In general the detail is clearer and reproduction of all 
passages from mf to pp is as good as one could wish, but above mf we encounter what we 
have now come to regard as the usual snags—coarse, wiry string tone and a marked 
deterioration in definition towards the centres of the discs. This is, even so, a very 
remarkable issue and the best available of the work. 

Chopin: Piano Concerto No. 2 in F minor, Op. 21.* 
Malcuzynski and the Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Kletzki. 
Columbia LX 1013-16. 24s. 


The piano concerto urge has thrust more trash upon the British public in the last seven 
years than any other craze, fashion or concert-promoter’s policy. From this debauchery 
the concertos of Chopin have consistently stood aloof. The reason is one which these 
records explain perfectly—in one word, fastidiousness. Chopin’s orchestral scoring is 
delicate, but, like Schumann’s, not so impossible of realization as our more dictatorial 
pundits would have us believe. What our professionals cannot do is to take a sledge- 
hammer to Chopin as they did to Tchaikovsky and Rachmaninov in various abattoirs 
up and down the country while the going was good. 

Malcuzynski and Kletzki, with the Philharmonia Orchestra, have provided in these 
records just exactly what we need to restore our sense of proportion. The whole is 
played with marvellous style, by which I mean a complete understanding and re-creation 
of the composer’s ideas: no wilfulness, no tasteless exaggerations. The slow movement 
fares the best and will probably never be excelled. 

The recording could be better. 

Berlioz: Symphonie Fantastique, Op. 14. 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra, c. van Beinum.* 
Decca K 1626-31. 28s. 6d. 
Hallé Orchestra, c. Barbirolli. 
His Master’s Voice C 3563-69. 28s. 


Barbirolli takes 14 sides, van Beinum 12; but since the Decca records are more expen- 
sive the total cost (excluding tax) is much the same in each case. 

In no other respect are there any real grounds for comparison. The Concertgebouw 
is a finer orchestra than the Hallé and the Decca recording process at its best (as here) is 
far in advance of all but a very few of the Hayes products. In fact the Decca set is 
superb and all concerned with the Hallé product can count themselves unfortunate in 
having to meet competition of this kind issued almost simultaneously. Considered by 
itself the Hallé version is sound and respectable enough, even if not preferable to the older 


* Strongly recommended. 
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sets made by Monteux and Walter; but sound respectability is not what I look for in the 
Fantastique; I want spine-tingling brilliance and wide contrasts of tone and dynamics. 
Monteux provided these as far as the limitations of recording then allowed, while van 
Beinum and the Concertgebouw now prove that their magnificent performance in the 
Stoll Theatre eighteen months ago was no phenomenon but (dare we say it?) almost a 
matter of routine. 

However, even in these days of ‘‘full frequency range recording’, there are two ways 
in which climaxes can be scaled down: either the recording engineer can turn down the 
“gain” control or the conductor may modify the performance, by arrangement, so that 
the record can be made without monitoring. One or other of these expedients seems to 
have been adopted in the Marche au Supplice: probably the latter, as Decca are known to 
disapprove of manual faking. Otherwise the quality of this recording fully justifies 
Decca’s ‘‘ffrr’’ claim. 


Berlioz: Three pieces from the Damnation of Faust,* and The Trojan March. 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra, c. van Beinum. 
Decca K 1648-49. 9s. 6d. 


“In the three famous pieces from Faust van Beinum reinforces his claim to be considered 
the finest Berlioz conductor in Europe. The Trojan March is less impressive, not, we 
think, through any fault of his but because the record fails to establish a just balance 
between treble and bass. The recording of the Faust pieces is good without reaching 
Decca’s highest level. 


Rossini: Overture, La Gazza Ladra. 
National Symphony Orchestra, c. Rankl. 
Decca K 1407. 4s. 9d. 
Dr. Rankl has gone one better on the old description of Rossini as Signor Crescendo 
and stakes a big claim for Signor Rubato as a second alias. The argument he presents is 
unconvincing but the recording is very good. 


Wagner: Die Walkiive, Act III, Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Five Music.* 
Paul Schéffler and the London Symphony Orchestra, c. Rankl. 
Decca K 1597-98. gs. 6d. 


Excepting only his excellent portrayal of Don Alfonso in the Vienna State Opera’s 
small-scale production of Cosi fan Tutte, Paul Schéffler was never able to produce the 
sheer volume of sound necessary to fill Covent Garden Opera House. Therefore we should 
not have expected his Wotan to be a very commanding figure. It is in matters of this 
kind, however, that the gramophone has certain advantages over ‘‘live’’ performance. 
The acoustical balance can be adjusted by the relative arrangement of singer, microphone 
and orchestra to give the best possible impression through the finished wax. In this case 
the balancing has been done with exceptional skill and the result is most convincing. The 
orchestral performance is good, the recording excellent. 


Schubert: Die Schone Mullerin.* 
Aksel Schiétz and Gerald Moore. 
His Master’s Voice DB 6252-59. 48s. 


An ideal performance of this song-cycle is too much to expect. The singer would have 
to live with the music for more years than his voice would last; the paradox cannot be 
resolved. Schidtz’ performance, considered as a whole, is much better than the first three 
songs suggest; prompted by the magnificent precision of Gerald Moore, he conquers his 
tendency towards slackness of rhythm and thereafter all is comparatively well. In 
Ungeduld, by no means the finest of the songs but one of the most difficult to sing, Schidtz 
sounds like the fine artist we know he is. Gerald Moore’s contribution is beyond praise 
and the recording is good. 


* Strongly recommended. 
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Mozart: Symphony No. 33 in B flat (K.319), and Overture, The Marriage of Figaro. 
Columbia LX 1006-08. 18s. 


Johann Strauss: Overture, Der Zigeunerbaron,* and Kunstlerleben Walzer.* 
Columbia LX 1009 and 1012. 12s. 
The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Herbert von Karajan. 


The two Strauss records are magnificent and will come as a revelation to anyone who 
has formerly regarded Johann Strauss as frivolous and inconsequential. The Figaro 
overture is treated properly, 7.e. as an operatic curtain-raiser, not the rather stolid concert 
piece so many of our conductors like to make of it; but the little B flat Symphony is no 
more than competent, much of it sounding heavy and dull compared with Fischer’s version 
(His Master’s Voice DB 3083-85). Perhaps an alternative recording studio with a 
faster reverberation-time would improve matters? 


Ravel: Bolero.* 
L’Orchestre de la Société du Conservatoire de Paris, c. Miinch. 
Decca K 1637-38. 9s. 6d. 


A performance such as this, recorded with great fidelity and excellent balance, breathes 
new life into Bolevo and almost demands a revaluation of the music. 


Richard Strauss: Horn Concerto in E flat, Op. 11.* 
Dennis Brain and the Philharmonia Orchestra, c. Galliera. 
Columbia DX 1397-98. 8s. 


This attractive early work is given a first-rate performance and well recorded. The 
composer probably hoped it had some Mozartian characteristics, though for a modern 
audience these are somewhat overshadowed by the many pointers towards Strauss’ own 
later idiom. G.N.S. 


Chopin: Polonaise in A flat major, Op. 53. 
Frances Ellegaard. 
Decca K 1600, 4s. 9d.; and 
Malcuzynski. 
Columbia LX 982. 6s. 


Moussorgsky: Pictures at an Exhibition. 
Moiseiwitsch. 
His Master’s Voice C 3576-9. 16s. 


Albeniz: Malagueva,* and 
Mompou: Canzone e Danza. 
Michelangeli. 

His Master’s Voice DA 5432. 4s. 


Palmgren: Evening Whispers, Op. 47, No. 1, and 
The Swan, Op. 28, No. 5. 
Iris Loveridge. 
Columbia DB 2304. 3s. 3d. 


Of the Chopin issues the Columbia record is far the best. The recording is superior 
to that of Decca and the performances cannot be compared. Frances Ellegaard is wonder- 
fully carried away by Chopin in one of his rare swashbuckling moods, whereas Malcuzynski 
takes complete charge of the work and allows it to go as far in the direction of heroism as 
the fibre of the music permits, allowing it, for once, to speak for itself—and Chopin. 
Most reviewers, certainly this one, have now come to realise that comment on this kind 
of duplication, especially of already well recorded works, is a waste of ink and temper. 


* Strongly recommended. 
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The morceaux of Palmgren are as neatly moulded as those of Grieg and have a simple 
sincerity which ever escaped Liszt in comparable work; but they lack invention and a 
performance which does not bore must be very good. Miss Loveridge carries us with her 
pleasantly enough. Lovers of Moussorgsky who see in the Pictures music worth possessing 
will find here an excellent performance recorded adequately. The Baba Yaga episode on 
side seven should be used as a test; it has much of what is to be admired in the great 
Russian’s unequal piano writing and is brilliantly played. 

Although Frederico Mompou has lived most of his life in Paris, his musical outlook, 
like that of Albeniz, is genuinely Iberian and therefore rare. Here are two cameos of 
Spain brought to life in great beauty. Michelangeli’s playing of the Malaguefia is pheno- 
menal and amongst recent piano issues, of music big and small, this record is in a class 
by itself. 


Elgar: La Capricieuse, Op. 17, and 
Savasate; Habatiera, Op. 21, No. 2. 
Arnold Eidus, acc. Moore. 
His Master’s Voice C 3582. 4s. 


Ravel: Piéce en Forme de Habafera, and 


Scarlatescu: Bagatelle. 
Ginette Neveu, acc. J. Neveu. 
His Master’s Voice DA 1871. 4s. 


Falla: La Vida Breve; Danse Espagnole, and 


Dinicu: Hora Stacato. 
Ginette Neveu, acc. J. Neveu. 
His Master’s Voice DA 1865. 4s. 


It can be said of the first pair of pieces that they are uncommonly well recorded. Of 
the Neveu issues nothing good can or need be said. We already knew she could play 
with greatness; we now know that she is prepared to prostitute her talents on unmusical 
best-selling arrangements and over-encored masterbits. In that he provided no perma- 
nent warning to others similarly gifted and equally tempted, Kreisler fiddled in vain. 


Tchaikovsky: Romeo and Juliet—Fantasy Overture. 


Chabrier: Marche Joyeuse. 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Beecham. 
His Master’s Voice DB 6420-2. 18s. 


Older than adolescence and blessed, he hopes, with complete freedom from a pansoid 
element in his psychological make-up, the reviewer is revolted by the first of these works 
and he knows of nothing that can be said of the other. Readers with a liking for the 
matter on these records will find it well produced. 


Moussorgsky, arr. Rimsky-Korsakov: Khovantschina:—Dancees of the Persian Slaves. 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Beecham. 
His Master’s Voice DB 6450. 6s. 


Weinberger: Schwanda:—Polka and Fugue. 
Philadelphia Orchestra, c. Ormandy. 
Columbia LX 1005. 6s. 


Here, ripeness is all and on the whole the spiritous degree attained by Weinberger is 
preferable to the erstwhile tartness of the Moussorgsky Dances after they have been 
overdone in the Rimsky hothouse. Both performances are excellent but the American 
recording is rather below the relatively high standard of the other. 
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Shostakovitch: Symphony No. 6, Op. 53, and 


Kabalevsky: Colas Breugnon:—Overture.* 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, c. Reiner. 
Columbia LX 998-1002. 30s. 


The Philadelphia-Stokowski issue of the Symphony has not been available here and a 
relative recommendation is pointless. In any case, the playing in the present performance 
could not well be bettered; one sees point in the American opinion that Reiner is a 
musicians’ conductor. It is a great pity that, though very good in most places, the 
recording fails to a degree of raucousness whenever large string tone is called for. In 
such passages the noise one hears could only have been deliberately produced had the 
composer asked for, and got, an fff sul ponticello from every string at his command. We 
surmise he did not ask. For those who do not know the work, it is worthy of recommenda- 
tion, even on these records. The first movement is the weakest, tending, in spite of 
much fine writing, to that rather shallow lachrymosity which dogs much of Shostakovitch’s 
work. A lovely second movement has characteristic solos for wood-wind, beautifully 
played, and the last movement justifies the work. A vigorous and pointed rondo, this 
finale puts the rest into perspective so that one gets the final impression of having heard 
something of sustained greatness. Possibly one has, possibly not. 

Colas Breugnon is the overture to an opera which, one surmises, is based on Romain 
Rolland’s novel. One would like to hear that opera; certainly all should hear the overture. 
Conciseness of utterance, clarity of broad design and robust tunes, which stick as soon 
as they register yet do not cloy, are all there. Nothing more is needed for a good overture 
except a conductor who gets to the point immediately and grasps it throughout. He is 
there too. 


Vaughan Williams: Flos Campi.* 
William Primrose with the Philharmonia Orchestra and B.B.C. Chorus, c. Boult. 
His Master’s Voice DB 6353-5. 18s. 


The Lark Ascending. 
David Wise and the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Sargent. 
Columbia DX 1386-7. 8s. 


All that is best in musical Englishry is in these two works. That is not to compare 
their quality with that of the symphonies, or any other of their composer’s work. They 
are unique, each in its way. No other work by any composer of any nationality compares 
with Flos Campi in the adaptation of technique for the articulation of spirit. The forces 
used are exactly right for what is to be done and what, once done, can never be copied or 
repeated or re-adapted. Lark Ascending does with complete success what Debussy 
brilliantly near-missed with L’Aprés.Midi d’un Faune. It transmits the same timeless 
pleasures of clear air, green country and leisure to drink them in; but these things are for 
the free born of the earth, all of them, and none shall care about the cloven hoof with 
Vaughan Williams. 

Flos Campi, unrecorded for nearly twenty-five years and now sponsored by the British 
Council, is well produced in every department. Primrose’s playing has the rare stamp of 
the executive genius who needs no bravura to delineate perfection and the chorus sings its 
wordless poetry with a consciously apposite restraint. 

At the risk of bathos, attention must be drawn to the meanness of the Gramophone 
Company in spreading The Lark Ascending to four sides. H.M.V. C 1622-3 with Menges 
and Sargent, and Decca X 259-260 with Grinke and Boyd Neel, each presented the work 
comfortably on three sides and it could have been done again. The present production 
is good all round, but the Decca set should be heard; the H.M.V. set is probably unobtain- 
able now. 


* Strongly recommended. 
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Rachmaninov: Concerto No. 2 in C minor, Op. 18. 
Eileen Joyce and London Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Leinsdorf, and 


Humoreske, Op. to, No. 5. 
Eileen Joyce. 
Decca AK 1545-9. 23s. 9d. 
Franck: Symphonic Variations. 
Eileen Joyce and Orchestre de la Societé des Concerts du Conservatoire, c. Miinch. 
Decca AK 1587-8. 9s. 6d. 


Accepting Op. 18 for what it is, the reviewer is awaiting a performance which shall 
bring the slow movement to life. On this hearing, the thing is impossible. Miss Joyce 
plays the flanking movements with the zest and sureness of virtuosity. That is all they 
need. And Leinsdorf has clearly a complete grasp of all the features therein to be revealed. 
Yet between them they can produce no aesthetic, no logic and no interest from the middle 
of the work. Perhaps the trouble is that adagio sostenuto leaves to the listener too much 
time to think. 

The Variations suit the temper of Miss Joyce’s playing, and the intellectual content of 
the work is clearly within her grasp; she sees what it is that is symphonic about the varia- 
tions and enunciates clearly the composer’s message. Happily, Miinch is not taken in 
by the long-held view of the work and sees the orchestral statements as riders to that 
enunciation, not as theorems. His conception of the work comes off. 


Marcello: Concerto in C minor.* 
Leon Goossens and Philharmonia String Orchestra, c. Siisskind, and 


Fiocco: Arioso. 
Leon Goossens, acc. Moore. 
Columbia DX 1389-90. 8s. 

Is it Benedetto Marcello or older brother Alessandro? Probably the former, although 
the latter wrote six concertos for oboe. And Fiocco! Is he Pietro of Venice or either of 
his half-Belgian sons, Jean and Joseph? It does not matter; here are four sides of very 
early eighteenth-century composition impeccably performed. If Goossens dug these 
works out and got them played we have much more to thank him for than his playing. 
The Concerto has the already conventional three short movements and the odd side is 
Fiocco. Probably Pietro, who, in another age, wrote fill-up numbers for Lully’s operas 
which we may hope were as successful as this fill-up to a most enlightened Columbia issue. 


Offenbach: La Belle Heléne;—Overture. 
His Master’s Voice C 3597, 4s.; and 
Massenet: Le Cid :—Ballet Suite. 
; His Master’s Voice B 9571-3. 9s. 9d. 
Boston Promenade Orchestra, c. Fiedler. 

These issues are played in the well-known Fiedler manner (it suits the works) and 
recorded to something rather better than the well-known American standard. How much 
better a composer of theatre—or any other—music was Offenbach than Massenet, and 
how much more of a Frenchman was this Jew. 


Chopin: Scherzo No. 1 in B minor, Op. 20. 
Cyril Smith. 
Columbia DX 1382. 4s. 
Ballade No. 1 in G minor, Op. 23. 
Kentner. 
Columbia DX 1391. 4s. 


* Strongly recommended. 
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Debussy: Ondine and Les Tierces Alternées. 
Casadesus. 
Columbia LB 61. 4s. 


Voiles and La Fille aux Cheveux de Lin. 
Solomon. 
His Master’s Voice B 9561. 3s. 3d. 


Poulenc: Movements Perpétuels, and 


Fauvré: Nocturne in A Flat major, Op. 33, No. 3. 
Rubinstein. 
His Master’s Voice DB 6467. 6s. 


Cyril Smith gives a very fine account of the Scherzo and Kentner a characteristically 
rowdy, but entirely convincing rendering of the Ballade. One tires of trying to suggest 
where and how the engineering aspect of piano recording goes wrong, and all that can be 
said of these issues as to quality is that they are not worse than most piano records and 
not quite as good as the remainder of the group here reviewed. 

The group of Preludes provide an interesting study in styles. Both pianists have an 
individual approach to the Debussy feeling and both seem to succeed. Gasadesus provides 
the better record, but only because Les Tierces Alternées is the most pianistically interest- 
ing of the four preludes. The reviewer’s ten-year-old child said “How ghostly!” on 
unexpectedly hearing Voiles. ' He is right; Solomon gets all the beauty out of this without 
once lifting the veil imposed by Debussy. To do so is fatal and quite usual with the point- 
every-phrase-carefully school of pianists. 

As a record, the pick of this collection is Rubinstein playing Poulenc. Rubinstein—or 
anybody else—playing the Fauré Nocturne is a waste of time; here it is a shameful waste 
of half an expensive record. Conscious wit in music is a rare thing and Poulenc is one of 
the very, very few contemporaries who can use it. For our delight, Rubinstein can see 
the fun and play it. 


Bach-Bantock: Sleepers, Wake!—Cantata No. 140. 
City of Birmingham Orchestra, c. Weldon. 
Columbia DX 1388. 4s. 

One of the noblest tunes Bach wrote, in a tasteful orchestral arrangement, is here 
played at a pace so funereal that the reviewer lost patience long before the end. The 
essence of this, more, perhaps, than any other great tune written, is flow: here it is allowed 
to ooze. 


Puccini: Turandot;—None Shall Sleep, and Weep no More, Liu. 
John McHugh and Royal Opera House Orchestra, Covent Garden, c. Collingwood. 
Columbia DB 2324. 3s. 3d. 


In an excellent record of its kind, Mr. McHugh is heard to be a promising tenor 
fortunate in having almost none of the alleged virtues of his celebrated compatriot in the 
same trade. / 


Chopin: Waltz in C sharp minor, Op. 64, No. 2. 
Nocturne in F sharp major, Op. 15, No. 2. 
Malcuzynski. 
Columbia LX 975. 6s. 


Unless there were something remarkable about this pianist’s performance of two much 
recorded pieces there would seem to be no real reason for this issue. It is a disappointment. 
Yet, there is something remarkable and it is to be found in the famous semi-quaver 
passage in the Waltz. A pianist capable of the phenomenal keyboard control here 
exhibited might easily aspire to greatness—if he can use it in great music. J.B. 
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Correspondence 


65, Cambridge Road, 
Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 


4th September, 1947. 


To the Editor of THE Music REvVIEw. 


Srr,—When the Library of Mr. T. W. Taphouse of Oxford was dispersed after his death, the 
whereabouts of many valuable musical documents ceased to be generally known and it is no 
longer possible to cite them in a bibliography. If any of your readers should happen to know into 
whose possession the following documents have passed, will they please inform me? 


(a) A letter written by Dr. Burney to Dr. Callcott dated 29th January, 1802, on the subject 
of Dr. William Boyce. 


(b) A catalogue of the sale of the Library belonging to Dr. Boyce, held 14th to 16th June, 
1779. 

According to the Dictionary of National Biography a small three-quarter length portrait of 
William Boyce by Joshua Reynolds was in the possession of Mr. J. Rendall in the year 1886. 
I should be most grateful if anyone could throw light on its present whereabouts. Similarly, I 
should be glad of information about the Closterman portrait of John Blow, formerly in the posses- 
sion of Dr. A. H. Mann of King’s College, Cambridge, or the Riley portrait of Blow which belonged 
to the late Mr. Detmar J. Blow. . 

am, 


Yours, etc., 
H. Watkins SHAw. 


160, Wardour Street, 
London, W.1. 


2nd October, 1947. 
To the Editor of THE Music REVIEW. 


Str,—I have read with great interest Mr. Frank Walker’s article “‘The History of Wolf’s 
Italian Serenade’, and as my articles to which Mr. Walker refers appeared in The Musical Times 
and may have escaped the notice of readers of THE Music REVIEW, you will perhaps allow me to 
put matters into their right perspective. 

As was evident from the very first line of my opening article in the February, 1941, issue of 
The Musical Times, it was the publication in England of Wolf’s Italian Serenade by our firm 
(Novellos) which led me to write the article. Novellos, as agents of Messrs. Bote & Bock of 
Berlin, handled the Italian Serenade in the British Empire. After the outbreak of war they were 
not, of course, in a position to get supplies from Germany. Therefore, when stocks ran out in 
1940, the question arose of whether the work should be allowed to disappear from the market or 
whether it should be kept in existence by a reprint to be undertaken in this country. Being very 
fond of the work which I had always considered a particularly valuable gem of string quartet 
literature, I decided in favour of a reprint, but when preparing the copy for the engravers I came 
across a very astonishing fact. The inner title page of the score (now on my desk as I write this 
letter) which was used for the reprint, reads:— 


Italienische Serenade komponiert von Hugo Wolf. Fiir zwei Violinen, Bratsche und 
Violoncell iibertragen. 


(Italian Serenade composed by Hugo Wolf. Transcribed for two Violins, Viola and Violon- 
cello.) 


This description shook me profoundly. I should never, in those days, when Novello’s machinery 
was in continual danger of being destroyed by the blitz, and the paper shortage made one 
work after another disappear from our own catalogue, have felt entitled to use even an ounce of 
paper for a work which was only a transcription. But I was so sure that it could not be a trans- 
cription that I hastened for confirmation to the reference books at my disposal, only to find that 
all of them described the Italian Serenade as originally a work for orchestra which was only later 
on “‘arranged”’ by Wolf for string quartet. 

In spite of the unanimity of the reference books, I was convinced that the “arrangement” 
theory was an error. The work was, in my opinion, so obviously conceived for string quartet . 
from its very beginning that I undertook to show these authorities to be wrong. I hope I con- 
vinced readers from the point of view of musical style (although at that time I still had to accept 
the dating of the string quartet version as given by the biographers) that this version could not 
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ibly be regarded as a transcription but was indeed the main version of the work. I had not 
overlooked the fact that Wolf had already in 1887 written a string quartet version (Musical 
Times, February, 1941, p. 57), but it was incomprehensible to me that none of the writers about 
Wolf should have taken the trouble to ascertain the true facts. This early string quartet version 
was not merely ‘‘thematically related’”—a term copied by one writer from another—to the 
orchestral version, but the actual, published form of the string quartet itself. Nobody can be 
more pleased than I that this has now been established beyond doubt and it can only add to my 
satisfaction that I was the one to start the ball rolling after the elapse of more than three decades, 
during which time the ‘‘arrangement”’ theory had been swallowed by every writer on Hugo Wolf 
without protest or even an indication of doubt. 

Another matter, no less important, had to be taken into account when the reprint was under 
consideration, and that was the fact that the work was very often played by string orchestras. 
I should not have wanted to publish a sort of “‘dual-purpose’”’ work, and on the other hand I felt 
that the execution of this string quartet movement by string orchestra was to be deplored and no 
more justifiable than a rendering by string orchestra of, for instance, the Schubert A minor or the 
Beethoven Op. 135. 

It therefore gives me much satisfaction to learn from Mr. Walker’s article that no such thing 
as a string orchestra version has been found in Vienna, and perhaps I may be allowed to repeat 
and emphasize, my warning that if the work is performed by a string orchestra, it could be only 
after considerable arrangement of the score. (See Dr. Boyd Neel’s letter in The Musical Times 
July, 1941.) I hope the contributors to Grove’s Dictionary will not forget to correct the very 
misleading reference to the Italian Serenade which up to now states it to be a work “for string 
orchestra, which was a later version of an early string quartet’’, thus giving the impression that 
these two versions existed. My denial of the existence of a version for string orchestra was, by 
the way, a point on which I was “‘taken to task”, as Mr. Walker puts it, by Ernest Newman. 

I could close my letter at this point, were it not for the fact that Mr. Walker goes on to comment 
on the question of Reger’s copyright as editor of the version for small orchestra. In case anybody 
should have any doubts about the legal position, I should like to state again that Reger’s share 
could not possibly be correctly described as “proof reading” and that the alterations he made, 
mentioned in detail by Mr. Walker, certainly constitute a copyright which will remain in force for 
50 years after the death of Reger. Furthermore, Mr. Walker makes a very strange suggestion 
as to what might have been in the minds of the publishers when they mentioned Reger’s name in 
connection with this version. He says that this fact ‘‘provides us with yet another instance of the 
tricks of the musical trade, as practised by publishers’. Perhaps he will realise that he has been 
barking up the wrong tree when he learns that as a matter of fact, Messrs. Bote & Bock, at the 
moment the work would have lost copyright protection but for the fact that it contained Reger’s 
editing, informed all the societies in question that they did not intend to claim any revenues due 
to them from public performances or other means of exploitation of the copyright. 


Yours faithfully, 
ADOLF ABER. 


52, Darrick Wood Road, 
Orpington, Kent. 
4th October, 1947. 
To the Editor of THE Music REvIEw. ¢ 


S1r,—Thank you for allowing me to see Dr. Aber’s letter. I have no further comment to 
make except, regarding his last paragraph, that we are not concerned with the actions of Messrs. 
Bote & Bock in 1933, but with those of Messrs. Lauterbach & Kuhn in 1903. 


Yours faithfully, 
FRANK WALKER. 
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The quarterly journal of the Music Library Association, NOTES, started out to 
provide members of the profession with information they could use. In other 
words, it was primarily for the profession and less about them. 


Shortly after it first began to appear in printed format in December 1943, 
readers in music libraries in the United States began to discover that it gave 
them the most comprehensive account of the musical materials appearing in the 
United States—books on music, gramophone records, music itself—of any 
American magazine. In addition, the reviews were authoritative, provocative, 
lively. They made genuinely good reading. 


The reason for this is not hard to find. Some of the most famous writers and 
musicians in the country were doing the reviewing. The tone was set by 
musicologists like Alfred Einstein and Otto Kinkeldey, authors of good, popular 
books like Gilbert Chase and John Tasker Howard, heads of university music 
departments like Professors Earl Moore and Glen Haydon, conductors of large 
symphony orchestras like Erich Leinsdorf and Hans Kindler, folklorists like 
Benjamin Botkin and Duncan Emrich, composers like Henry Cowell, Aaron 
Copland, Virgil Thomson, Nicholas Nabokoff—specialists in many fields 
writing on their specialities. 

There are other things in NoTEs as well, but if it is your business or pleasure, 
as music librarian, scholar, composer or dilettante, to keep track of recent 
publications in other countries, the reviews and lists of forthcoming publications 


should be sufficient recommendation to set you making inquiries about the 
magazine from its English agent, 


OTTO HAAS 49a Belsize Park Gardens LONDON NW3 


PRINTED BY W. HEFFER & SONS LTD., CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 
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Here are three magnificent recordings by La Scala Orchestra of Milan, heard 
for the first time on Decca ffrr records. The two famous Wagner overtures 
will need no introduction, and ‘Till Eulenspiegel’ is of very special interest as 
the conductor is Clemens Krauss, who recently visited this country as one of 
the conductors of the Vienna State Opera. These masterly performances are 


recorded with the exclusive perfection of Decca full frequency range recording. 


Conductor: Clemens Krauss Till Eulenspiegels Lustige Streiche (Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 


Pranks) (Richard Strauss) K 1681-2 Auto couplings AK 1681-2 
Conductor: Paul van Kempen Tannhiiusér—Overture (Wagner) Sides 1, 2 and 3 

The Flying Dutchman—Overture (Wagner) 

Sides 4,5 and 6 K 1683-5 

In auto couplings these two Overtures are coupled together on records AK 1683-5 

Price: K and AK series 4/9 plus 1/04 purchase tax. 


full frequency range recording 


The Decca Record Company, Ltd., 1-3, Brixton Road, London, S.W.9 
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